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Lizo Gurko explains lucidly the view of 
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work of Ernest Hemingway. His essay 
offers a plausible interpretation of ‘The 
Killers,” so much anthologized and so 
easily interpreted according to the reader’s 
own outlook on life. D. S. Savage, in The 
Withered Branch, sees in Hemingway’s 
work much the same view of life, but Sav- 
age regards this as the failure rather than 
the achievement of the author. 
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paper “Ideas on Teaching Spelling,” avoid- 
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most of his ideas he cites such good au- 
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The Achievement of Ernest Hemingway 


LEO GURKO’ 


Ix HIS novels and short stories Ernest 
Hemingway not only effected a revolu- 
tion in style—that was felt from the very 
beginning—but has expressed an atti- 
tude toward the contemporary world 
as relevant at mid-century as when first 
announced in the 1920’s. 

Convinced that the condition of man 
is incurable, he describes how human 
beings are forced to live. But he is not 
content simply to show his characters 
reacting to the world as he defines it. 
He goes further and indicates what for 
him is the right and the wrong way of 
living. For this reason, Hemingway is 
a moralist, despite the surface impres- 
sion of detachment from his materials. 
It is as a moralist, quite as much as a 
stylist, that he has made his profound 
impression upon our time and in the 
end led us to find in his work one of the 
essential statements on life in this diffi- 
cult century. 

The situation with which he deals is 
defined in his first important novel, 
The Sun Also Rises. It consists of a 
world which is blank, hostile, or evil 
and a central character who struggles 
to come to terms with it. At best, this 


1 Hunter College. Author of The Angry Decade 
(Dodd, Mead, 1947). 
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struggle makes the burden of living 
barely tolerable. Often it ends in jittery 
unhappiness—an unhappiness of the 
nerves and ego, for these are the terms 
in which human misery has been mainly 
expressed since 1914. 

Jake Barnes, the pivotal figure of 
The Sun Also Rises, gives Hemingway’s 
outlook its basic summation. He has 
suffered a wound in the first World War 
that rendered him sexually impotent. 
Life for him is in a sense over almost be- 
fore it has begun. As the novel opens, 
we see him trying to come to terms with 
a universe that has mutilated him. Like 
other Hemingway figures, Jake takes 
things as he finds them and wastes no 
time in vain regrets. He is not the By- 
ronic hero who shakes his fist at the 
world and retires to the fastness of his 
ego to lick his wounds. Nor is he the 
Dostoevski character who engages in 
endless self-analysis. Nor yet is he the 
popular magazine-and-movie protago- 
nist who smiles bravely or grimly as fate 
deals him a cruel blow. With a minimum 
of words and self-pity, he goes on living. 
He drinks a great deal without becoming 
a drunk, holds down a job as reporter 
with the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald (a favorite profession for the 
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heroes of our expatriate literature), and 
attends the bullfights in Spain. 

All this makes living endurable. What 
makes it almost unendurable is his love 
—hopeless under the circumstances— 
for Lady Brett Ashley, and hers for 
him. He watches her throw herself into 
brief desperate affairs with other men, 
as she tries to forget their own painful 
case. Her efforts here and in other di- 
rections prove futile. On the last page 
she says, “Oh, Jake, we could have had 
such a damned good time together.” 
And he replies, without delusion or 
sentimentality, “Yes, isn’t it pretty to 
think so?’’ Suspicious of the maudlin 
in himself, he refuses to rationalize his 
position but, accepting it as a hard im- 
movable fact, continues living as best 
and as honestly as he can. It is plain 
that he enlists Hemingway’s sympathy. 

His attitude is in sharp contrast to 
that of Robert Cohn, who behaves badly 
throughout the book and plainly draws 
the author’s disapproval. Unlike Jake, 
Robert Cohn is in excellent physical 
condition. He was, in fact, a boxing 
champion at college, and in matters in- 
volving physical contact more than 
holds his own. But in human relation- 
ships he is overanxious and unsuccessful. 
Cohn is as much a failure at living de- 
spite his physical advantages as Jake 
is a success despite his mutilation. 

To use one of Hemingway’s key words, 
Cohn is not aficionado. The word refers 
to the bullfight spectator who knows 
the fine points of the art. He is not de- 
ceived by superficial flourishes or spur- 
ious gestures aimed at drawing the 
plaudits of the uninitiated. Knowing 
the real thing, he is not to be fooled by 
a performance short of the top mark or 
a toreador who refuses to court the 
maximum danger to himself. 

The references are the same to life 
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outside the bullring. Robert Cohn may 
have all the surface appearances of a 
man who ought to know how to live, 
but these are deceptive. The fact is that 
he refuses to accept things as they are— 
the cardinal sin in the Hemingway lexi- 
con. Though not welcome, he pushes 
his way into Jake’s circle. When Lady 
Brett yields to him during the course 
of her general despair, he preens, fan- 
cies himself irresistible, and misses the 
nature of their relationship altogether. 
When she drops him suddenly, he pur- 
sues her against her will and grovelingly 
exposes himself to insult if only she will 
have him back. In despair, he assaults 
his successful rival, the courageous bull- 
fighter Romero, who, by refusing to be 
crushed, forces upon Cohn a final humil- 
iating withdrawal. 

Though far more advantaged than 
Jake, Cohn lacks the latter’s power of 
adjustment to the grim state of the 
world and thus misses the only kind 
of happiness—if that be the word—open 
to the creatures of Hemingway. 


In one of his memorable stories, ‘“The 
Killers,” Hemingway deals with a young 
person who discovers the nature of the 
world for the first time. Nick Adams, 
who figures in several of Hemingway’s 
early tales, is still tender and unbruised 
when the two gunmen enter the diner 
where he is working and announce their 
intention of rubbing out Ole Andreson, 
the Swede. Nick, angry and afraid, 
rushes off to warn him, but Ole, tired of 
running away, is resigned to his fate and 
refuses to stir. Sick at heart, Nick re- 
turns to the lunchroom and engages in 
a final conversation with George, the 
other lunchroom attendant, slightly old- 
er than himself. 


“T’m going to get out of this town,” Nick 
said. 
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“Ves,” said George. “That’s a good thing to 
do.” 

“T can’t stand to think about him waiting in 
the room and knowing he’s going to get it. It’s 
too damned awful.” 

“Well,” said George, “you better not think 

about it.” 
This last piece of advice is a central one 
in Hemingway. You better not think 
about it. Nick hasn’t learned that yet. 
His first contact with evil makes him 
want to resist, then to flee it. When he 
learns the uselessness of flight, he will 
come round to George’s view and ac- 
cept evil as one does the impersonal 
forces of Nature. 

Evil is indeed one such impersonal 
force, and how careful Hemingway is 
to make it appear so. The killers go 
about their gruesome business as though 
it were a routine transaction. They ex- 
press no personal animosity toward their 
victim. Murder has become a business 
matter pure and simple. Moreover, with 
the exception of Nick, no one is horri- 
fied. George may be scared; the Negro 
cook certainly is. But not horrified. Not 
even Ole, lying on his cot waiting for the 
end, is that. The terrifying thing about 
the story is not that a man is about to 
be murdered and no one can prevent it 
but that nearly everyone accepts it so 
unquestioningly. Evil and violence have 
become organic parts of the condition 
of man and are no more avoidable than 
floods, earthquakes, and other natural 
disasters. Lieutenant Henry discovers 
their unavoidability during the war in 
A Farewell to Arms, as does Robert 
Jordan in For Whom the Beil Tolls. 
Harry Morgan discovers it in the dan- 
gerous smuggling business off the Flori- 
da Keys in To Have and Have Not, as 
does Manuel, the aged bullfighter in 
The Undefeated back for one more try, 
in the hot dusty sand of the arena in 
Madrid. Acceptance and endurance— 
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these are the attributes with which the 
Hemingway character who knows the 
score makes his pact with an implacably 
hostile world. 

This metaphysics is very different 
from recent varieties. It has nothing in 
common with the dominant nineteenth- 
century conception that evil and good 
are separable elements and that, through 
sufficient effort, good can be made to 
prevail. This idea, in its Victorian form, 
is best seen in the novels of Dickens and 
George Eliot. Nor do Hemingway’s views 
have much in common with the meta- 
physics of Thomas Hardy, which they 
superficially resemble. Hardy, too, be- 
lieves in a universe bleakly hostile to 
man, but he powers this universe with 
a deterministic machinery that in the 
end grinds the individual man into dust. 
The individual man in Hemingway may 
not loom very large, but he is far from 
being ground into dust and under cir- 
cumstances almost as difficult as Hardy’s 
manages to hold his head up. Nor -is 
there much affinity between Hemingway 
and formal Christianity, which admits 
evil as a permanent part of the world 
but urges men to struggle against it and 
argues that this struggle can be victo- 
rious only with the aid and intervention 
of God. If Hemingway’s premises re- 
semble anyone’s, they are akin to those 
of the Stoics, who in their Roman day 
found it possible to endure evil while 
preserving courage and dignity. 

This neo-Stoic gospel is the doctrine 
that binds together Hemingway’s major 
novels. It can scarcely ever be said of 
the heroes of these novels: “Don’t look 
now, Morgan or Henry or Jordan, but 
your emotions are showing.”’ They have 
emotions and endure misfortune, but 
they keep a tight grip on themselves and 
never allow their feelings to stick out 
so far that they are in danger of tripping 
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over them. Lieutenant Henry is the 
classic representation of the take-life- 
as-you-find-it point of view. He enlists 
as a medical corpsman in the Italian 
army during the first World War for no 
better reason than that he happened to 
be in Italy at the time. He submits to 
front-line fire and attends to badly 
wounded soldiers imperturbably. He falls 
in love with an English nurse, but, when 
she dies in childbirth at the end of the 
novel, he manages to contain his grief. 

But after I had got them out and shut the 
door and turned off the light it wasn’t any good. 
It was like saying good-by to a statue. After a 
while I went out and left the hospital and 
walked back to the hotel in the rain. 


Earlier, during the rout at Caporetto, 
our self-contained lieutenant, on the 
verge of being shot by military police 
ordered to stop the retreat, plunges into 
the river and in one of those co-ordinated 
sequences of rapid physical action (bull- 
fighting, prize-fighting, and big-game 
hunting are others) that Hemingway 
revels in escapes with his life. No matter 
what happens to him—war, love, or in- 
cipient death—his reactions remain un- 
ruffled and uninflected. It is not that he 
is a robot incapable of feeling but that he 
keeps his feelings well in hand and never 
allows them to extract from him any 
unnecessary grousing or wailing. It is 
all that he can to do to keep alive with- 
out the futile luxury of self-pity. 

Harry Morgan in To Have and Have 
Not exists in circumstances different 
in detail but no less desperate in char- 
acter. The operator of a fishing boat in 
the waters between Cuba and Florida, 
he is forced to do occasional smuggling 
to stay alive. Caught up in a hard daily 
struggle for existence, he becomes a kind 
of case study in Darwinism. There is 
the savage environment pressing upon 
a human being strained to the utmost 
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to survive in it. The pressure becomes 
so strong upon Morgan that at last, after 
hanging on for a long time and never 
losing his nerve, he buckles under its 
sheer weight and dies. He possesses all 
the attributes of the Hemingway hero: 
physical courage, tenacity, sexual prow- 
ess, and the will to endure sustained 
misfortune. 


With the appearance of Robert Jordan 
in For Whom the Bell Tolls, a new element 
is added: the power to think. In the 
earlier work through the twenties and 
most of the thirties, all the thinking had 
been done before the stories opened, 
so that nearly everyone’s attitude was 
fixed from the start. Occasionally young 
Nick Adams would stagger under the 
impact of new awarenesses, but he was 
usually too shocked to analyze them. 
The one conspicuous exception was 
Robert Wilson, the superbly drawn 
professional hunter in one of Heming- 
way’s most successful short stories, “The 
Short Happy Life of Francis Macom- 
ber.’’ His minute and accurate dissection 
of Mrs. Macomber as the rich American 
female on safari had been a sufficient 
sign that Hemingway’s characters could 
think detachedly. 

But they were seldom required to. 
It was not that Hemingway was inca- 
pable of abstract thought but that, like 
Americans generally, he saw little need 
for it. Facts, and conclusions rapidly 
drawn from them, were the pragmatic 
bread-and-butter upon which he and 
the American people thrived. The issues 
created by the depression followed rapid- 
ly by the rise of fascism, the second 
World War, and the unresolved crises 
hard upon its heels to some degree pried 
Hemingway, together with so many of 
his countrymen, loose from their in- 
stinctive attachment to the concrete 
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and forced them to deal with general 
ideas. The basic questions of right and 
wrong, means and end, expediency and 
principle, wrapped up in our dealings 
first with the Nazis, then with the Com- 
munists, could no longer be wholly 
avoided, no matter how much we longed 
to avoid them. 

In a small way the Spanish civil war 
summed up these issues and the dilem- 
mas produced by them with terrific in- 
tensity. The very smallness of the arena 
in which it was fought added to its 
ferocity and made it a perfect micro- 
cosm for the tensions of the time. As 
the century’s supercorrespondent, in on 
all the great events, at the front line of 
all its wars, Hemingway was inevitably 
drawn to the civil war in Spain. But 
this war, unlike the earlier ones, was 
not simple and could not be taken as it 
came. Lieutenant Henry could fight with 
the Italians without bothering his head 
about moral or even political issues. The 
Austrians on the other side were no bet- 
ter or worse. They were fighting for 
land, colonies, power—matters that had 
little to do with right and wrong; ethical 
values, if any, were equally distributed 
between the two sides. But the war in 
Spain between the republican Loyalists 
and the Fascist Rebels was to Robert 
Jordan in far-off America—and to Hem- 
ingway and the American public—a 
moral conflict pure and simple. Which 
side was right? That was the sole issue. 

Because he thinks the Loyalists are, 
Jordan enlists in their army and when 
the novel opens is on his way to join 
the guerrillas in the hills with the job 
of dynamiting a bridge. Jordan’s grand- 
father had fought for freedom on the 
northern side in the Civil War, and a 
remoter ancestor had done the same in 
the Revolutionary War. With this herit- 
age behind him, Jordan convinces him- 
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self that it is his duty to fight for free- 
dom too, and the Loyalists are at the 
moment its hottest defenders. He arrives 
at this conclusion by analysis, not by 
instinct. He turns the issues over in his 
mind at great length, and only after 
long debate of the pros and cons does 
he reach a decision. He is, in short, a 
thinking man, the first full-length think- 
ing man in Hemingway, and the first to 
believe in a cause. 

Spain quickly disillusions him. He 
finds’ the Loyalists increasingly dom- 
inated by the Communists, who are 
using the war for their own ends. The 
Fascists use barbarous methods, of 
course, but so do the Loyalists. The 
Spaniards as a people, for all their lov- 
able traits, appear innately treacherous 
and sanguinary. Before very long, Jor- 
dan realizes that it is not freedom and 
democracy he is defending in Spain but 
factionalism. Good and evil, instead of 
being sharply divided, are again all 
mixed up and about equally distributed 
on both sides. 

At this point anybody else would pack 
up and go home. But Jordan is a Hem- 
ingway figure: he plays his hand as he 
finds it and does not bow out simply be- 
cause the world is a corrupt place. Be- 
sides, he has a job to do, blowing up the 
bridge, and Hemingway is never one to 
shrink from physical danger on ethical 
grounds. Jordan, as we might suspect, 
is a first-class lover, and his feeling for 
Maria is quite equal to his attachment 
to liberty. He has made friends among 
the guerrillas, notably with Pilar, who 
dominates them with her salty and 
forceful personality. For all these rea- 
sons, personal now rather than political, 
he stays, blows up the bridge, and in the 
end gives up his own life to protect the 
retreat of his comrades. Jordan is afi- 
cionado. He knows how to live when 
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he at last sees things as they are—and 
he knows how to die. 

He sums up the long list of male pro- 
tagonists in Hemingway—Nick Adams, 
Jake, Frederic Henry, Robert Wilson, 
the dying writer in “The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro,” the major in “In Another 
Country”’ who keeps hanging on to life 
despite the blows it heaps upon him, 
and Harry Morgan—who are at bottom 
essentially the same man. 


Yet Hemingway’s appeal is greater 
and more complex than the characters 
he creates. It lies in his somber descrip- 
tion of the world, which seems to fit the 
facts of our experience so well—the facts 
of the 1950’s at that, though his account 
of them dates back to the early twenties. 
The era dominated by the atom and 
hydrogen bombs, by the cold war with 
Russia that gives every sign of becoming 
chronic, by the struggle for individual 
survival within the matrix of hugely 
mechanized societies, appears to be 
exactly the universe repeatedly described 
by Hemingway. It is a universe full of 
tension. It exerts a pressure on the in- 
dividual rising in intensity from year to 
year, making living more difficult and 
testing his nerves and powers of endur- 
ance with increasing severity. 

Hemingway suggests that this con- 
dition is permanent and that the sooner 
we adjust ourselves to it the better. Life 
is one crisis after another. The naiveté 
which believes otherwise only produces 
disappointment, heartbreak, and, even- 
tually, fruitless despair. Yet Hemingway 
is not a fruitless and despairing cynic 
who argues that one should yield to a 
harsh universe. To do that is to live bad- 
ly, and one should live well not because 
difficulties can thus be eliminated but 
because it is the only way in which one 
can continue to exist at all and yet re- 
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tain that self-belief which alone keeps 
a human being from emotional collapse. 
You cannot live with yourself if you do 
not have standards of bravery, loyalty, 
comradeship, and some concern for 
people who feel the same way. Resist- 
ance to the nature of things goes on then, 
not out of naive hope or philosophical 
conviction, but from a persistent sense 
of dignity. 

This code of personal honor controls 
the reactions of his characters to the in- 
exorable facts of the world around them. 
His most recent novel, Across the River 
and Into the Trees, reveals these reac- 
tions with particular acuteness, since 
they are exaggerated almost to the point 
of parody. The main character, Colonel 
Richard Cantwell of the United States 
Army, is a clearing-house of all the qual- 
ities of the earlier heroes, each quality 
overaccented just enough to make him 
absurd rather than heroic. He is fifty- 
one (is it merely coincidence that he is 
exactly Hemingway’s age?) and has a 
bad heart, weakened by combat in both 
world wars. The book deals with the 
last few days of his life, during the course 
of which he passes through the expe- 
riences vital to the Hemingway charac- 
ter, whose virility and integrity require 
repeated demonstration. 

At fifty-one, with his youth at a re- 
ceding distance, the demonstration is 
vitally important. He submits to the 
various tests, passes them with flying 
colors, then dies on a high tide of psychic 
success. The first of these is sexuality. 
A young and beautiful Italian girl, 
scarcely nineteen and of a noble Vene- 
tian family, falls in love with him. De- 
spite the embarrassing persistence of 
his references to her as daughter, the 
two fulfil each other in every way. The 
second test is bravery. Insulted by a 
pair of sailors, he proceeds to knock out 
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both of them before ‘“daughter’s’” ad- 
miring eyes. The third is physical co- 
ordination. Our Colonel shoots ducks 
from a barrel in a Venetian lagoon as 
skilfully as he shot enemy soldiers in 
two wars, which puts him on a par with 
Lieutenant Henry, who swam the Piave 
under a hail of bullets from the military 
police, and with the author himself 
during the big-game hunting expedition 
described in Green Hiils of Africa. The 
fourth is comradeship. He has come 
to love Venice as his second home and 
is proud of being accepted by the Vene- 
tians as one of themselves. He and the 
head waiter at the hotel, a former com- 
rade-in-arms, have formed a secret so- 
ciety consisting of the two of them, for 
the purpose of memorializing the one 
great experience they shared. The act 
of participation is the decisive element 
in his contact with others. 


He only loved people, he thought, who had 
fought or been mutilated. Other people were 
fine and you liked them and were good friends; 
but you only felt true tenderness and love for 
those who had been there and had received 
the castigation that everyone receives who goes 
there long enough. 


He expresses contempt, bordering on 
snobbery, for the tourists who come to 
Venice to see the sights but do not feel 
for the city as he does. Comradeship is 
secured only by feeling the right way 
about things, and the Colonel painfully 
checks and rechecks his own life to make 
sure that he has reacted correctly. When 
he reassures himself for the last time, 
he bids his sweetheart goodbye, shoots 
his last brace of wild ducks, bids fare- 
well to Venice, and dies. 

In a hard world, the novel suggests to 
us (however awkwardly), it is still pos- 
sible to develop individual standards of 
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honor, courage, and loyalty and to find 
in them a deep-seated self-realization. 
Indeed, nothing is possible but this. 
Efforts in other directions—to change 
the nature of the world or to operate 
outside a personal system of fixed rules 
and attitudes—are futile. 


In such fashion, over a twenty-five- 
year span, Hemingway has worked out 
in his fiction a way of life geared to the 
circumstances of the twentieth century. 
He has taken the somberest possible 
view of things, so that no one can accuse 
him of glossing over the enormous de- 
structive range of our era. He has sought 
out the death pattern wherever it ap- 
peared, on the battlefield, in the bull- 
ring, in the African jungle, in the in- 
dividual consciousness, because only 
there could the full capacity of man’s 
powers of survival be fully tested. Sur- 


‘vival is an individual and intensely per- 


sonal matter. But it also leads one into 
intimate union with others similarly in- 
volved. While rejecting the cant, the 
shallow optimism, the booster spirit, 
the persistent drive toward conformity 
of American life, Hemingway invokes 
in his own idiom that most profound 
and characteristically American ideal: 
the survival of the individual through 
the fullest realization of his own powers 
in free association with comrades who 
react as he does. 

His ultimate achievement lies in the 
constant revelation of how these powers 
are brought to fruition, of how men can 
establish a modus vivendi with an un- 
friendly universe. Through its accept- 
ance and not its evasion. Through re- 
sisting its pressures, wicked or hostile 
though these may be, because otherwise 
men cannot hold their heads up. Through 
courage and dignity and unwillingness 
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to crack up. When Hemingway is at 
his worst, as with Colonel Cantwell, this 
credo degenerates into snobbish cultism. 
At his best—and Hemingway is at his 
best astonishingly often—it exercises a 
terrific attraction because it fits so many 
contemporary facts and appeals to the 
romantic impulse present in everyone 
which thrills to the prospect of the in- 
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dividual facing up to what seem to be 
overwhelming odds. 

As both Hemingway and the century 
enter their fifties, it is this credo, charged 
with tension, developed through dozens 
of dramatic instances, that makes him 
one of our most significant writers and 
among the most relevant recorders of 
our troubled time. 


Ideas on Teaching Spelling 


HARDY R. FINCH! 


Tree may be more than one way to 
skin a C-A-T, but there is only one way to 
spell it. Yet there are many ways to 
teach that spelling, and every English 
teacher must concern herself with these 
ways and methods. 

Teaching expression, oral and written, 
involves the responsibility of teaching 
impression, the best impression which 
can be made by oral and written means. 
Slovenly speech and poor spelling dis- 
tract the reader from even the best ideas. 

Some secondary-school specialists have 
little to say about the teaching of spell- 
ing; a few ignore it completely. Perhaps 
they can afford to do this. The English 
teacher takes the teaching of spelling 
more seriously, for she knows she will be 
held responsible for the results of her 
teaching. She knows also that the pupil 
who has not been helped in his spelling 
pays for this later and always when his 
expression is hampered by less-than-the- 
best impression. 

It is the purpose of this paper to an- 
swer some of the questions which teach- 
ers might have about the teaching of 
spelling. The answers should not be con- 
sidered final, since, as all experienced 


1 Greenwich (Conn.) High School; contributing 
editor, Scholastic Teacher magazine. 


teachers know, some methods ‘‘work”’ 
even though they have been disclaimed 
by research studies and noted authori- 
ties. The studies, articles, and books from 
which I have obtained the basis for some 
of the answers should not be considered 
the only ones in the field. They are some 
of the ones that may be helpful. 

Is poor spelling caused by deficiencies in 
reading?—According to David Russell, 
there is no evidence that poor spelling is 
caused by deficiencies in reading or vo- 
cabulary.? Spelling ability seems more 
closely related to word recognition and 
vocabulary than to comprehension. How- 
ever, he points out that the correlations 
are so high between these factors and 
spelling ability that improvement in any 
of them may influence spelling ability 
favorably. Luther and Doris Gilbert, by 
means of spelling tests and eye-move- 
ment records, discovered that college stu- 
dents with good spelling ability make 
definite gains in spelling through read- 
ing.* They suggest, however, that reading 

2 David H. Russell, ‘‘Spelling Ability in Rela- 
tion to Reading and Vocabulary Achievement,” 
Elementary English Review, January, 1946, pp. 32- 
of. 


3 Luther C. and Doris W. Gilbert, Training for 
Speed and Accuracy of Visual Perception in Learning 
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comprehension might be lowered if spell- 
ing is taught during reading, especially 
with poor spellers who do not have good 
habits of word perception. 

How many words ought students learn to 
spell?—Fitzgerald lists 2,650 basic spell- 
ing words in A Basic Life Spelling Vocab- 
ulary, which he developed from an exten- 
sive study of child and adult writing vo- 
cabularies.4 “This vocabulary of 2,650 
basic writing words and their repetitions 
comprise, it is estimated, about 95 per 
cent of the running writing of normal in- 
dividuals,” Fitzgerald writes.° He relates 
that such a list would not be sufficient for 
gifted students and would be useful 
“greater than 95 per cent for people who 
have writing needs and responsibilities 
less than ordinary or average.’’ He adds 
that four thousand most frequently used 
words and their repetitions make up 98.5 
per cent of adult writing. 

Fred Ayer concludes that “most high 
school graduates have a working ac- 
quaintance with more than 20,000 
words.’ However, he does not recom- 
mend all of the twenty thousand for 
study. Instead, he proposes that pupils 
study a basic group of seven hundred 
commonly used but frequently mis- 
spelled words, words that cause four- 
fifths of the spelling errors made by per- 
sons beyond elementary-school age; a 
supplementary group of six hundred 
words which with the basic group make 
up the bulk of business and professional 


To Spell (“University of California Publications in 
Education,” Vol. VII, No. 5 [Berkeley, 1942]), 
pp. 351-426. 

4 James Fitzgerald, A Basic Life Spelling Vocabu- 
lary (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951), 
chap. ii. 

5 James Fitzgerald, ‘“The Selection of Words for 
Spelling,” The Resourceful Teacher (New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1951), V, No. 1, 12-15. 

® Fred C. Ayer, The Evaluation and Measurement 
of High School Spelling (Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 
1950), pp. 2 and 3. 
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correspondence; and a master-group of 
special sets of key words representing the 
leading fields of human interest and busi- 
ness activity. 

Should spelling rules be taught? Which 
rules?—Only a few rules should be 
taught, Thomas Foran believes.’ He 
warns that there is no justification for re- 
quiring the memorization of rules apply- 
ing to a small number of words. In dis- 
cussing the effectiveness of spelling rules, 
he says that the more proficient spellers 
will profit more from learning rules than 
those who have limited ability and 
needs. Other ideas on the teaching of 
spelling presented by Foran include: 
Teach a rule only when there is a need for 
it. Teach only one rule at a time. Teach 
a rule inductively—begin with the words 
and build up to the rule. Provide ample 
review of rules. In testing knowledge of 
rules, insist upon comprehension of and 
ability to use rules. Use rules sparingly 
and judiciously. They are not a substi- 
tute for adequate instruction in spelling 
of words. 

Only those rules that apply to a large 
number of words and have few excep- 
tions should be taught, Ernest Horn ad- 
vises.’ He gives rules that qualify in these 
respects: (1) Words ending in silent e 
usually drop the e before the addition of 
suffixes beginning with a vowel but keep 
the final e before the addition of suffixes 
beginning with a consonant. (2) When a 
word ends in a consonant and y, change 
the y to 7 before adding all suffixes except 
those beginning with 7. Do not change y 
to z in adding suffixes to words ending in 
a vowel and y or in adding a suffix begin- 
ning with 7. (3) Words of one syllable or 

™Thomas G. Foran, The Psychology and Teach- 


ing of Spelling (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, 1934), pp. 14449. 


8 Ernest Horn, “Spelling,” Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (rev. ed., 1950), pp. 1256 and 1257. 
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words of more than one syllable accent- 
ed on the last syllable, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single: vowel, 
double the final consonant when adding 
a suffix beginning with a vowel. (4) The 
letter g is always followed by u in com- 
mon English words. (5) Proper nouns 
and most adjectives formed from proper 
nouns sould always begin with capital 
letters. 

The University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, Learning To Spell, lists 
only eight rules, two on the plural of 
words ending in y, two on the silent e, 
and one on each of the following: g fol- 
lowed by u, 7 before e, proper nouns and 
adjectives, and doubling the final conso- 
nant before a suffix.® 

Ts the test-study or the study-test method 
the best one to use?—In an extensive re- 
view of the studies made on the relative 
merits of the two methods, Sister M. 
Gervase Blanchard found that twice as 
many investigations favored the test- 
study plan.'° In several studies no sig- 
nificant differences favored either meth- 
od. In his recent book, Fitzgerald sum- 
marizes research in this field very aptly. 
He tells teachers: ‘‘While research indi- 
cates that the fest-study method seems to 
be more efficient in the upper grades, and 
the study-test seems to be preferable for a 
backward group, it is well that the teach- 
er use the method which is best fitted to 
guide children to independence in spell- 
ing. This she can determine by testing 
the achievement of the class through a 
preliminary-term test and by constant 

® University of the State of New York Bulletin 
No. 1368, Learning To Spell (Albany, N.Y., May 16, 
1949), p. 30. 

10 Sister M. Gervase Blanchard, ‘‘An Experi- 
mental Comparison of the Test-Study and the 
Study-Test Methods of Teaching Spelling in the 


Eighth Grade” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Ford- 
ham University, 1944). 
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observation and testing of the group 
from week to week.’ 

In the test-study method the teacher 
tests the class first. Following this, the 
students study the words missed and 
take another test. If students still miss 
certain words, they study these words, 
take a test again, study difficult words, 
test, and continue the process until all 
words are learned. 

In the study-test method the students 
with the teacher study each word care- 
fully. Then a test is given. Students con- 
centrate on words missed before another 
test is given. Again they study words 
missed, and the process is repeated until 
mastery is the result. 

What can the teacher do to help the pu- 
pil?—The teacher can use methods such 
as those cited by Dr. Theman as proved 
by research to be most effective: (1) help 
the child succeed in spelling the words he 
needs when he needs them; (2) help the 
child to help himself; (3) recognize the 
wide span in spelling abilities within any 
class or grade; (4) provide for individual 
differences; and (5) foster in the child a 
desire to spell words correctly and a 
pride in his growth in spelling ability.” 

The teacher can help the student de- 
velop a method of learning new words 
and relearning old ones. ‘An _ initial 
method of learning new words and in re- 
learning misused words should be devel- 
oped for each pupil,” William Stegeman 
reports.!® Such a method should include 
a rapid visual approach and should be an 
efficient one. Stegeman believes that a 
method of remembering words is neces- 

1 James A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spelling 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1951), p. 41. 

12 Viola Theman, ‘‘Teaching Spelling,” N.£Z.A. 
Journal, December, 1951, pp. 607 and 608. 

13 William H. Stegeman, ‘‘Basic Elements of a 


Spelling Program,” Phi Delta Kappan, December, 
1949, pp. 189-91. 
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sary until they become part of the regu- 
lar writing vocabulary. Newly learned 
words can be remembered after initial 
learning by the use of daily, weekly, and 
monthly review charts. “New words 
progress from daily review charts to 
weekly and on to monthly charts as the 
words are remembered for longer and 
longer periods of time,’’ Stegeman writes. 
With a combination of controlled review 
and regular writing, new words become a 
part of the writing of the student. 

The teaching of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words is important. Correct pro- 
nunciation will help students to spell 
many words, since “‘the great majority of 
common English words are written ex- 
actly as they are pronounced,’”’ Herman 
Makey writes.'* After showing how he 
helped one poor speller greatly by im- 
proving his pronunciation, Makey 
stresses the importance of the early 
teaching of sounds of letters and of the 
study of various spellings of the same 
sound. The study of the latter may in- 
clude the representation of s by c, sc, and 
z and the s sounded as z or not sounded 
at all; the variety of vowel sounds such 
as the changes that they take after c and 
t when they are followed by a and o. 

Mnemonic devices may help also. 
Donald Klopp used these “fixing de- 
vices” in his teaching of spelling and 
enumerates thirty-six of his most suc- 
cessful ones.’® Among them are the WE in 
“weird”; the EAR in “hear’’; ‘“‘villain’’— 
“He is often hiding in her villa’; ‘“‘ten- 
ant’’—“‘as crowded as an ant in an ant’s 
nest”; “‘independent’’—‘‘We made quite 
a dent in England in 1776.” 

Truly, the teacher who wishes to help 

14 Herman O. Makey, ‘‘Giving Spelling Life,” 
Elementary English, May, 1950, p. 307. 

% Donald S. Klopp, ‘‘Magic Spell: Mnemonic 
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the student can find many ways to do 
so.!® She can keep a record of each stu- 
dent’s spelling work and can develop 
achievement graphs to show each one’s 
progress. She can appoint a student ‘‘ex- 
pert” for each hard word; the “‘expert”’ 
will be responsible for the spelling of that 
particular word at any time. She can 
stimulate interest in spelling by urging 
students to find errors in newspapers and 
magazines, by planning posters and bul- 
letin-board displays with the students, 
by using special blackboard procedures, 
by holding a spelling bee, and by having 
classroom spelling games."’ 

How can the student help himself in 
spelling?—The high-school student can 
help himself improve in spelling in a 
number of ways.'® First he must develop 
the right attitude toward spelling. He 
must be willing to learn to spell. Some- 
times his willingness or unwillingness de- 
pends upon the attitude of parents and 
friends. He needs to know what errors he 
is making, keep a record of them, and 
study the difficult words diligently. He 
must develop good habits of checking and 
proofreading all his written work. He can 
use a specialized spelling textbook in 
helping him to learn new words and to 
relearn words that he misspells. 

Several definite ways that the student 
can help himself in spelling are listed in a 
pamphlet published by Phillips Exeter 
Academy.’® They are in the form of ad- 

1 Hardy R. Finch, ‘15 Ways To Make the 
Teaching of High School Spelling More Effec- 
tive,” Spelling Trends (Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 
1951). Pp. 2. 

17 Hardy R. Finch, ‘‘A Bag of Spelling Tricks,” 
Scholastic Teacher, March 5, 1952, p. 12T. 


18 Hardy R. Finch, ‘“‘High School Students Can 
Improve Their Spelling,” Spelling Trends (Austin, 
Texas: Steck Co., 1950). Pp. 2. 

Department of English, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Systematic Spelling (Exeter, N.H., 1935), 
p. 3. 
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vice to poor spellers as follows: “‘(@) Own 
a good dictionary and use it constantly. 
(6) As soon as a misspelled word is called 
to your attention, look up the correct 
spelling. Discover where your error has 
been and write the word correctly several 
times. (c) See the word. Discover the rea- 
son for the correct spelling and, if pos- 
sible, a way to fix in your mind the cor- 
rect form. (d) Keep in a notebook a list 
of all words misspelled. Refer to this 
often. Keep in the frame of your mirror 
a carefully written list of words you fre- 
quently misspell.”’ 

Students may help themselves greatly 
if they follow a simple procedure with all 
words that they are learning to spell. 
Such a procedure may consist of only six 
steps similar to the following:”° (1) look 
at the word closely; (2) say the word ac- 
curately; (3) analyze the word careful- 
ly;# (4) write the word once; (5) compare 
your written word with the copy; and 


(6) practice writing the word. 

How can spelling be taught most effec- 
tively in the entire high school?—Spelling 
can be taught most effectively in the high 
school when every teacher uses every 


20 Rose Wickey, May B. Lambader, and Alice 
Lanterman, Spelling Goals 9 (St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Co., 1948), p. xii. 
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possible device to teach students to spell. 
In the Peekskill (N.Y.) High School, 
teachers of science, commercial educa- 
tion, foreign languages, homemaking, 
and mathematics correct misspelled 
words of students and teach the spelling 
and meaning of vocabulary words of 
their subject.” The English teachers con- 
centrate on the spelling problem and use 
many devices and text materials. They 
do effective incidental teaching “(1) by 
bringing to the attention of each student 
his own peculiar spelling weaknesses as 
they appear in the context of his written 
work, and (2) by encouraging the dic- 
tionary habit . . . the only reliable meth- 
od by which any writer of English... 
can make certain that his spelling is in a 
form acceptable to educated readers.”’ 


21(Two attacks which have proved useful are 
(1) to pronounce the syllables (at least mentally, if 
oral pronunciation would interfere with others) 
as one writes the letters and (2) to note silent letters 
or unusual ways of representing some of the sylla- 
bles or sounds. Both these procedures depend for 
their success upon the learner knowing the ways 
letters are normally used to represent sounds; 
“phonics” is almost necessary in spelling as well as 
in reading.—Ep1Tor.} 


2 J. E. Scott, Hilan B. Gedney, G. Leroy Hart, 
Roger H. Williams, Richard K. Corbin, ‘‘Spelling 
at Peekskill,” English Record (Binghamton, N.Y.), 
winter, 1951, pp. 25-29. 


Language is a form of behavior and is inseparable from the total pat- 


tern of behavior of the child. 


Just as other forms of behavior develop best by practice and exercise in 
natural social situations so, language behavior grows best in situations 
calling for natural communication in response to individual and social 
needs.—ROoBERT C. PooLey, to the Virginia Association of Teachers of 


English. 


A Creative Drama Club 


REGINA ESTHER POMERANZ' 


Every student in Junior High School 
115, Manhattan, in New York City 
spends at least one hour on Thursday 
afternoons in a group activity of his 
choice. There are such clubs as electrical 
wiring or handyman’s club, embroidery, 
social dancing, round-table forums, bas- 
ketball, and journalism. 

In working with my group of students, 
ranging in ages from twelve to fifteen, I 
tried to stress the idea of developing our 
dramatics program along original and 
creative lines. “Let us seek to write about 
and act out things we have experienced— 
things we share in common,” I told the 
group. These adolescents felt in their 
bodies and minds the need for a medium 
that would help them express the emo- 
tional surgings and conflicts in their 
milieu. From my observations and in- 
formal individual conversations and 
later on from our group discussions, I 
sensed that these young people were at a 
stage of development where they felt 
they must endeavor to repress their feel- 
ings. The more mature realized that they 
could not shout, or cry, or whine, or in- 
dulge in moments of tempestuous, joyful 
ecstasy, since the turbulence of their 
adolescence is overshadowed by their 
practiced imitations of adult behavior. 
It is through a dramatic situation that 
they can best release emotions without 
feeling “childish.” 

First the entire group pantomimed a 
class activity. For example, we pan- 

«Student, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. The experience here recorded occurred in prac- 
tice teaching. 


tomimed a group reaction to an extraor- 
dinarily beautiful rendition of a fa- 
miliar piece of music. Thus we began to 
activate the imagination by remember- 
ing familiar experiences and trying to re- 
create them consciously. After the stu- 
dents’ imaginations and bodies were be- 
ginning to react, we separated into 
groups of two and three, and with my 
guidance, not direction, the students 
thought up imaginary action situations, 
presented them before the group as the 
audience, and then asked for reactions 
from their fellow-students. 

This period, I found, in which they 
justified and argued over motions and in- 
terpretive responses was as stimulating 
to their imaginations as were the actual 
pantomime scenes. One youngster in the 
group questioned thirteen-year-old Judy’s 
interpretation of fear of an oncoming 
storm and the sudden flashes of light. “‘If 
you're so frightened,’ queried Tony, 
“why did you stand up so straight?” 

“Because,” answered Judy, “I was 
paralyzed with fear.’’ These verbal in- 
teractions helped the students to analyze 
the creative use of their bodies and think 
about the external expressions of their 
inner moods. 

Once the entire group “‘felt’’ the inter- 
pretation of a mood, I found that it was 
time to introduce the concept of mood 
variation. I asked the group what fac- 
tors compose the elements of a story or 
plot. We thought of characters in plays 
we had read, and the students came to 
realize that many events, as well as the 
reactions of the characters to these oc- 
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currences, help to create the mood of the 
play. During the “rising action” of the 
play there are no static occurrences, I 
pointed out to the students as we cited 
examples, and therefore the characters’ 
reactions vary and their moods often 
change from exhilaration to depression 
within a short time span. One youngster 
wanted to know if only peculiar or un- 
usual people have rapid changes of mood 
and spirit. I answered this by question- 
ing the girl about a very possible occur- 
rence. ‘How would you feel if you and 
your friends had planned to have a 
picnic party at the beach for a particular 
Saturday afternoon and you woke up in 
the morning of that day full of anticipa- 
tion of a pleasant day and then looked 
out of the window to see instead a 
gloomy sky with threatening rain?” 

“T’d feel awful,’’ she answered imme- 
diately. 

“But suppose you turned on the 
radio,’ I continued, “and heard a fore- 
cast of good weather and then you 
looked out of the window and perceived 
that the clouds were lifting and the sun 
was beginning to peep through?” 

“Oh, I’d feel great,’’ she answered 
with joy in her voice. 

Tony, who noticed most things, noted 
the change in the girl’s voice and told her 
so. “You’ve even changed your mood 
now in thinking about the situation,” he 
told her with a challenging ring in his 
voice. 

At this point I began to feel the 
groups’ preparedness for dialogue. I 
wanted these youngsters to seek outlets 
for their enthusiastic, creative young 
bodies and minds and to develop a real 
appreciation and sensitivity toward the 
expression of an idea through acting. 

I wanted—and | felt they wanted— 
plays with dialogue through which they 
could express and identify themselves. 
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In our creative drama group we had no 
“adult-made”’ lines to be memorized 
verbatim from the printed page under 
strict interpretative direction from an 
adult and “worldly wise’’ leader. I felt, 
and I now feel more strongly than ever, 
that when creative dramatics develops 
in an informal activity atmosphere, the 
natural play talent and imagination with 
which young people are endowed blossom 
forth, displaying sensitive interpretation. 
That is why adolescents should not be 
dictated to, dominated, or treated with 
any air of condescension concerning 
choice of material or theme. They will 
become withdrawn or openly resentful if 
they detect a mocking, superior, or 
cynical air toward the experiences they 
act out. 

They now knew that through facial 
and bodily movement and mental con- 
centration on the situation being inter- 
preted a great deal of feeling can be por- 
trayed. We began to discuss the need for 
selection of incidents in order to make 
the play vital, interesting, and swiftly 
paced. We decided that we wanted to 
suggest the realities of life-situations, but 
we did not want to say all the common- 
place things on the stage. This would 
take hours and would overshadow the 
real purpose or theme of the play. Out of 
six weeks of study of characters and ob- 
serving the reactions of people around us, 
the students voted to dramatize a three- 
scene play by one of the fifteen-year-old 
girls for production in the school audi- 
torium before an invited audience of 
parents and students. We continued dis- 
cussing the dramatic elements of moving 
action, a direct story or plot line rising to 
a climax—that is, character conflict and 
contrast--and a theme or central idea 
that is vivid, real, and important to us. 
With these key elements in mind, the 
students continued to analyze the situa- 
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tions that formed the framework of the 
play. 

When a girl of fifteen very seriously 
sets out to awaken parents to the feel- 
ings of her ‘modern generation,” she 
does not wish to be told that she has 
written an ‘adolescent problem play.”’ 
“No,’’ she will answer the patronizing 
adult, “this is a play about life—our 
lives.” We need not ask our young play- 
wrights what they know concerning the 
subjects about which they choose to 
write. They are young and see life in a 
perspective that is often clearer and 
more unclouded than the picture which 
the life-worn adult sees. I still remember 
how | hated to be told in a discussion 
with adults, who could think of no other 
response, that I was too young to under- 
stand! 

Nor did I want to inculcate into their 
emotions and bodies artificial “tricks’’ of 
acting and false pronounciation and 
enunciation of lines. Our play, Parents’ 
Awakening, was written by a girl who is 
an only child and gave us a character of 
an overprotective mother. When the 
fourteen-year-old girl playing the role 
interpreted the lines, 

“Alice, I said ‘No’ once, and I'll say it 
again and again. I read the newspapers every 
day, and girls are killed or something or other 
happens to them. You’re my only child, Alice, 
dear, and I don’t want anything to happen to 
you.... Alice, when I was your age, I never 
went out. But I got married. Your father chose 
me, not the girls who went to dances... ,” 


she was releasing a great number of 
emotional tensions. She knows and un- 
derstands the mother, and she interprets 
her character just as a fourteen-year-old 
girl should—through her own level of 
experience and development. — 

The children argued about interpre- 
tation of lines among themselves, and I 
found that, if I did not interrupt their 
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chain of reasoning, they turned to me 
more readily. 

During the rehearsal periods the 
short play grew in form and in content. 
Once the young actors began to mouth 
lines they had previously felt were neces- 
sary to the unity of the whole, they real- 
ized that a dramatic interpretation of 
life must utilize the power of verbal and 
emotional suggestion. Because of re- 
hearsals the play became more compact 
and the theme more unified. The central 
character, Alice, is torn between the con- 
flict of her mother’s overprotective fears 
and her own desire for social develop- 
ment, friendship, and a broader horizon 
now that she is no longer a “child.” 
The group realized that all the scenes be- 
tween the daughter and her mother must 
serve to clarify and develop this conflict 
on the stage so that, when the mother 
finally realizes that in order to maintain 
her daughter’s love and respect she must 
grow with her, the audience of parents 
also have arrived at the same level of 
understanding. 

There is a sincerely poignant mo- 
ment at the end when the young people 
in the play show that they are also trying 
to understand the reasons for mothers’ 
fears about their morals and safety. 
Alice’s mother says to her when they are 
alone together and are trying to under- 
stand each other’s position: 

“Alice, I never before realized how grown-up 
you have become, because you are our only 
child, and it seems as if only yesterday you 
were our little baby, so small and frail... . 


But from now on, dear, things will be different. 
I can understand my daughter, too!” 


Nikki, the original writer of the play, 
confided to me at the end of the term 
that she was so glad she had had an op- 
portunity to write the play. “Now that 
I have gotten it off my chest and heard 
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what the other kids thought about this 
situation, I think I understand my 
mother much better. The last year or so I 
haven’t spent much time with my 
mother except at the dinner table and 
when we go visiting my grandma. She 
probably feels lonely all day and misses 
me. I think I really have more fun out 
of life than she does.”’ 

I realized then how much a sensitive 
young gisl such as Nikki had matured 
during these months when with the other 
young people she had written and then 
revised a play about a problem that is 
certainly not an individual one. Here is a 
fifteen-year-old girl who has actually 


Tx composition teacher (poor harassed 
devil that he is) finds himself curiously 
embarrassed when he is required to ex- 
plain to his charges why they should not 
use slang in formal discourse. His prob- 
lem, to be sure, is entirely theoretical. 
His authority has not been challenged; 
the students, conditioned from infancy 
to suppose that whatever they do nat- 
urally must be wrong, are perfectly will- 
ing to agree that they should not use 
slang—-only they would like to be told 
why. And this the teacher cannot do. To 
judge by the run-of-the-mill handbook, 
at any rate, the answers with which he is 
provided ready-made are so trivial or so 
implausible as to seem rationalizations of 
a prejudice rather than solutions of a 
problem. 

Thus, he may argue that slang is inac- 
curate, vague. This is fair enough, per- 
haps, as applied to the expression of ab- 
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outgrown her mother’s companionship 
because the mother had stopped living 
an active and productive life of her own 
after her child was born. Nikki now 
realizes that she is no longer close to her 
mother but rather turns to her friends for 
advice and interchange of ideas. 

Art on all levels must be a communica- 
tion of human experience, and our crea- 
tive drama group, I believe, has fur- 
nished these young minds with communi- 
cative experiences and problems on their 
level. In their play real things are hap- 
pening to real people—and they know 
these people—for they are their parents, 
friends, and themselves. 


stract or narrowly qualified ideas; but it 
can hardly stand as a generic objection. 
In ordinary social intercourse, or for cas- 
ual opinion generally, slang is adequately 
clear. It embraces a limited and some- 
what peculiar range of concepts; but 
these appear to be the concepts that in- 
terest young persons nowadays, and, 
from ‘Twenty-three, skiddoo” to “My 
boyfriend is a jerk,’’ it conveys them 
with gratifying precision and _ force. 
When we consider that most students 
rarely express themselves in any other 
medium except to a teacher, asking them 
to believe that it does not really express 
anything: satisfactorily comes close to 
impertinence. 

But, if he prefers, the teacher may 
complain that slang is transient. How- 
ever, when the exercise is ‘“‘a letter to a 
prospective employer” or ‘‘an editorial 
on the Student Council elections,” the 
question whether future centuries will be 
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able to fix the student’s precise intention 
becomes somewhat academic; the aver- 
age student does not expect ever to write 
anything that will not be read, digested, 
and discarded within a month. As for the 
charge that slang quickly grows trite, or 
makes for ‘‘linguistic laziness,’ this 
sounds portentous; but it is not likely to 
impress too vividly the prospective 
farmer or mechanic, anxious to slip past 
English any way he can—especially if he 
should discover that other equally flat 
and uninventive turns of phrase are 
somehow not subject to the same inten- 
sity of criticism. 

We get nearer the heart of the matter 
with the relatively infrequent suggestion 
that slang is not used by the best people 
—whoever these may be. Unfortunately, 
the student is likely to bridle at this as 
snobbery; besides, he has heard some 
very satisfactory people (possibly includ- 
ing his teacher) using slang on occasion 
with relish and composure. We are there- 
fore obliged to explain that these best 
people (scholars? millionaires?) use it 
relatively little and in special ways; and 
this brings us back to the initial problem. 
Why don’t they use it? We are not sup- 
posed to be teaching social affectations as 
such. Is there actually something wrong 
with slang that makes a superior type of 
mind or of social experience shy away 
from it? And, if so, what? 

Thus far the student. But I think we 
must add that the teacher is not entirely 
satisfied with his own arguments; they 
seem somehow to miss the point. They 
refer to the superficial but not to the cen- 
tral nature of the thing. When we use 
slang ourselves, we do so with a self-con- 
sciousness; when we avoid it or take of- 
fense at it, we do so with a disrelish. And 
our self-consciousness and disrelish sim- 
ply are not explained by considerations 
of verbal precision or historical stability 
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or identification with a superior class. 
We feel about it as we might about a bad 
metaphor, a false ring in style. We feel 
that there is something questionable, 
something shallow or shabby or ludi- 
crous, about the intention of the locution 
itself; we are responding to its quality as 
language. Define that quality, and we 
may determine what it is that we really 
object to in slang, even when it is vivid, 
appropriate, and fresh. 

Now, there is one peculiarity of slang 
which I do not recall ever having seen 
described but which is consistently and, I 
think, essentially present in it, so that it 
may be taken as a defining quality. It isa 
matter precisely of tone, an ingrained 
streak of implication which distinguishes 
slang from other loose and ephemeral 
turns of speech. It is irreverence—ir- 
reverence shading into contempt. Slang 
is flip, impertinent; at its best it teases 
and at its worst it sneers. It is the lan- 
guage of belittling. Its most innocent 
forms make light of the world and brush 
depths away. Much of it has its origin in 
thieves’ cant and faded scatology, much 
more in an indolent or sullen grudging of 
distinctions; and these things, despite 
much good humor and sheer “bounce”’ to 
set them off, have left their imprint on it. 
Even its praise (“keen,”’ “hot stuff’’) in- 
volves a reduction of the referent to 
the common level; even its invective 
(‘‘creep,” “slob”) implies a certain low 
and sometimes comic element—mean- 
ness or triviality rather than horror or 
shame. A “big shot” is not the same 
thing as a Carlylean hero; a “tough 
break”’ is not the same thing as the mal- 
ice of the gods. It is impossible in slang to 
take anything really seriously, to rise 
above the level of the wink and shrug. 

We may test this by honestly trying to 
apply slang to any subject matter for 
which we feel genuine respect. We will 
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find that we are not merely expressing it 
inaccurately or in the speech of one class 
rather than another; we are not express- 
ing it at all. We rob it of so much of its 
dignity that we end by robbing it of its 
nature. It is simply not enough—it is 
simply not correct—to describe Abraham 
Lincoln as a “good joe’’ or Sarah Bern- 
hardt asa “smart dame with plenty on the 
ball.’’ We parody our intention when we 
declare that Beethoven’s late string quar- 
tets are “‘super”’ or that the extinction of 
human liberties over half the globe is a 
“rough deal.’’ When we look still higher 
—say, to even the simplest and most fa- 
miliar of religious emotions—the distor- 
tion of the concept by the terms we state 
it in ceases to be ludicrous and becomes 
positively offensive. 

This is of course merely a test and a 
queer one; but it points out a significant 
extreme. Things do not generally go this 
far, but they tend in this direction. Or- 
dinarily, there is nothing more amiss with 
slang than simple levity of spirit—a dis- 
position we had better learn to tolerate in 
youth. Yet even this can grow into a 
fault; innocence is not the end of educa- 
tion, and levity is a dreadfully inade- 
quate kind of mental equipment to bring 
to bear upon the serious problems of the 
world. 

This, or something very like it, appears 
to underlie the two most frequent and 
convincing arguments against slang: that 
it is vague, “‘inexpressive,” and that it is 
inappropriate to serious discourse. But it 
should be possible to understand these 
arguments more clearly, and thus render 
them more explicit, if we can refer them 
to their origin. After all, we do not recog- 
nize a new phrase as slang by its inade- 
quacy or unfitness to its context but posi- 
tively by a lively sauciness of tone. The 
identifying quality of slang, the center 
whence all other characteristics proceed, 
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is an attitude—a certain brashness or 
jauntiness or impudence underlying the 
wit. 

Thus slang is not so much inaccurate 
as casual. Actually, it says well enough 
what it sets out to say, but it is unsuited 
to close thinking because it is so general a 
language. (Almost the only specific terms 
in it refer to trivial and evanescent social 
concerns.) At the same time it is a highly 
colored kind of speech that deals with re- 
sponses rather than reasons, in which 
there is no perception without a corre- 
sponding attitude and all the attitudes 
are clichés. Thus a boy may be timid, 
stupid, awkward, stingy, discourteous, 
mean; to his sister he is still a “‘droop.”’ 
(In this connection we might consider 
whether our objection to slang is always 
to the language in itself and not some- 
times to the stereotyped habit of thought 
for which such language can be ade- 
quate.) Now these limitations, which are 
what we have in mind when we say that 
slang is inaccurate or vague, result from 
its preference of a very restricted range of 
value-judgments over any other subject 
matter and are thus, even when inoffen- 
sive, inseparable from the medium. At its 
most suitable it is still inherently loose 
and charged with strong, careless over- 
tones. 

Add to this logical insufficiency the 
unvarying frivolity of slang, and we have 
the second argument: that, without quite 
being bad manners, it is inappropriate to 
certain themes, companies, and levels of 
discourse. Here again we see at work not 
the “‘associations”’ of slang (who does not 
use it on occasion?) but its fixed and 
characteristic attitude. This argument is 
particularly convincing to the student, 
both because of the liberties it allows 
him and because it permits him to con- 
ceive of the whole problem as social; 
slang becomes for him a sort of informal 
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wear, the gay and comfortable sports at- 
tire of the mind. 

Only that is not the whole story. Slang 
is not merely informal; it is a little 
flashy. Its pert flippancies can be engag- 
ing in their place, but the spirit that has 
shaped them is the not altogether agree- 
able spirit that has reduced the gentle- 
man to a “gent,” the brother human 
being to a ‘‘guy’’—historically, a figure of 
fun. It is a spirit that obliterates distinc- 
tions and regards refinement as a little 
comic. We are speaking here of tenden- 
cies; it need not be urged that this sneer- 
ing vulgarity does not ordinarily enter 
into the intention of the speaker. We 
know that it does not; but, in faint 
traces, it leaves its leveling mark on what 
he says. 

And this is what we should convince 
the student of. He knows already that he 
should not use slang in the valedictory 
address; we wish (within limits) to per- 
suade him not to use it in a letter of 
thanks for a graduation present—or in a 
history report. And we wish him to avoid 
it as a matter of taste. We wish him to 
avoid it because of the tone, the attitude, 
that it imposes on his writing—the tone 
and attitude that slang itself attributes 
to the “wise guy.”’ 

One serious objection to slang, then, is 
precisely that it 7s accurate and expres- 
sive in its fashion; so much so that it in- 
troduces its own mocking cynicism and 
affable commonplaceness into whatever 
matter it undertakes to express. Hence 
its perfect suitability when we wish to 
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make proper use of its tone: for the hu- 
morous belittling of pomposity, for the 
suggestion of a shallow and casual con- 
tempt. But hence, by the same token, its 
basic unfitness for serious discourse. 
Hence, too, our irritation with it (carried 
sometimes to old-maidish lengths) be- 
yond what we might feel at stale meta- 
phor and lax expression generally; we are 
offended not at the inadequacy of the 
phrase but by the vulgarity of thought 
which it connotes. 

None of this may be particularly wel- 
come to the student, who is notoriously 
fond of the ‘‘mucker pose’’ and seems to 
regard education as a process that will 
improve him without changing him in 
any particular. (For that matter, there is 
an earthly wisdom in his buoyancy; it 
will not hurt our case to qualify it a little 
with good humor and concede that things 
are not always their logical extremes.) 
But at least we can make our analysis 
honest, specific, and direct. “Slang is a 
kind of speech that belittles what it con- 
veys. It was developed to express a few 
widely prevalent attitudes and therefore 
lacks precision and variety. You should 
avoid it because it is inadequate to criti- 
cal thinking and because it imposes a 
cynical or flippant tone on your serious 
ideas.” We can make it as clear and as 
precise as that. And we can feel that, 
stating the central rather than peripheral 
objections, we have moved away from 
snobbery and academic prejudice and 
related our position to the actual business 
of communication. 


Any friendship you can buy costs more than its worth. 
INDIANA STATE POLICE SHIELD 
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Practical Helps in T caching Written 
Composition’ 


GEORGE S. 


I SHOULD like to discuss briefly, as prac- 
tical helps in teaching written composi- 
tion, three conventional ideas which need 
constant repetition: the problem of writ- 
ing by the teacher, the problem of writ- 
ing by the student, and the problem of 
time. 
I 


That only successful practitioners in a 
field can be successful teachers I do not 
seriously believe. But I do believe that 
every teacher of written composition 
should do some professional writing, for 
we better understand students’ problems 
of achieving appropriateness, correct- 
ness, clearness, and effectiveness when 
we likewise try to achieve these aims. 
And we are inclined to be more sympa- 
thetic with students trying to please us 
when we find we have a difficult time 
trying to please our own critics or even 
only ourselves. 

If we are not ‘‘creative writers,” our 
writing as teachers should be narrative, 
descriptive, explanatory, or argumenta- 
tive discussion of teaching practices, 
units of assignments, general educational 
problems (such as teaching loads), inter- 
pretations of difficult lines in poetry or 
prose, reviews of new books in our field, 
and the like. In other words, our own 

1A paper presented before the English Section 


of the Indiana State Teachers Association at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 25, 1951. 


2In charge of English 1 (Freshman English), 
Purdue University. 
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writing should come from our experiences 
in the courses which we are currently 
teaching. 

Furthermore, we should try to publish 
what we write. A little ingenuity, in- 
quiry, and library research will show us 
literally scores of possible markets (many 
without pay, it is true), ranging from our 
own professional magazines such as the 
Indiana English Leaflet and the English 
Journal to more general educational 
magazines such as the Indiana Teacher, 
Higher Education, and School and So- 
ciety. Many years ago the editor of a 
“‘writing’’ magazine stressed that “‘there’s 
a place for every good manuscript,” and 
any thoughtful and careful writing has a 
very good chance of finding this place. 


I 


Among more immediately practical 
suggestions in the teaching of written 
composition, I suggest three general 
principles. 

Tirst, the only way a student can im- 
prove in writing is by constant prac- 
tice, frequent practice, regular practice. 
For students in need of supervision, one 
paper a week is the absolute minimum— 
of moderate length or, if this is impos- 
sible, of two or three short paragraphs. 
Students occasionally still tell their col- 
lege instructors that they wrote only 
three or four papers all through their high 
school English work, and some say they 
wrote no papers for English classes after 
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their freshman year in high school. To 
obviate some of the criticism leveled by 
colleges at previous training in written 
composition, there should be two full 
years of high school composition, one in 
the freshman year and one in the senior 
year (a practice now common in a num- 
ber of high schools). If the majority of 
students are not going to college, all the 
more reason why they should have such 
a senior-year writing course, their last 
chance at formal training under supervi- 
sion. 

Second, motivation in writing for all 
students can be improved if we place 
greater stress on utilitarian rather than 
self-expressional or “literary” writing. 
Let us grant the many merits of informal 
essays, book reviews, the so-called “‘re- 
search paper,”’ and, where there is prom- 
ise of achievement, creative writing. But 
let us also prepare our students for writ- 
ing they will actually do: business letters, 
elementary journalism for some (such as 
publicity items or letters to the editor), 
and, above all, a much-neglected literary 
form—neglected, that is, from the point 
of view of supervision and instruction— 
the friendly letter. I much prefer reading 
a student’s letter telling impressions or 
recommendations of a book instead of a 
“‘book review” answering the usual four 
questions about author’s purpose, how 
accomplished, successfully accomplished, 
and worth accomplishing? We shall teach 
better, I believe, if we teach writing as 
communication; that is, for every paper 
the student should indicate a specific 
reader or group of readers to whom he is 
directing his writing. For example, last 
Saturday was Homecoming Day at Pur- 
due, and several of our classes used 
Homecoming as a general subject; the 
reader indicated was supposedly a former 
high school classmate now a student at 
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another college; some of the specific titles 
were “The Meaning of Homecoming at 
Purdue,’ ‘““Homecoming Decorations,”’ 
and “Athletic Activities at Homecom- 
ing.” 

In this kind of communication-writing 
students should be discouraged, in gen- 
eral, from writing directly for the 
teacher, whose role should be that of 
“reader over the student’s shoulder.” 
The teacher, then—and this is the third 
general principle in methods of teaching 
writing—should read all papers care- 
fully, not only to judge appropriateness 
of the writing for the designated reader, 
but also to give a thorough and sympa- 
thetic criticism of both content and tech- 
nicalities of composition: grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, diction, sentence 
variety, organization, paragraphing, and 
the like. For students learning to write 
better, teachers should not grade on con- 
tent alone but stress and grade these 
technical matters quite severely and em- 
phatically. Further, they should use 
methods which will insure correction by 
students of all major errors: some kind of 
correction page or a rewritten or revised 
paper. Only through constant writing 
and revision by the student and through 
sympathetic criticism by the teacher will 
students improve. Admittedly, the proc- 
ess is costly in time—teachers’ time. A 
fair estimate is that we can read about 
eight 300-to-500-word papers an hour; 
150-to-250-word papers at the rate of 
twelve to sixteen an hour. 


And so we face the problem of finding 
the necessary time. As a certain Shake- 
spearean character said on another criti- 
cal occasion, “‘Ay, there’s the rub.’”’ In 
colleges we are constantly making recom- 
mendations for smaller composition 
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classes (and occasionally a/most succeed- 
ing almost noticeably!). I am sure that 
your teaching privileges in the secondary 
schools entail tremendously more time- 
consuming tasks. In no other teaching 
field is there so much postclass work; that 
is, far more work to be done after a com- 
position class has met than before. To do 
our tasks adequately and successfully, 
there simply must be plenty of time. 

If these few remarks have any value, 
that value lies in these next few sen- 
tences: There should be formed among 
secondary school English teachers in In- 
diana a committee on teaching loads. 
How formed and under whose sponsor- 
ship remains to be decided; whether an 
independent committee, or one repre- 
senting the English Section of the In- 
diana State Teachers Association, or the 
Indiana Council of Teachers of English, 
or all three, or others. As a permanent 
committee, its task is to discover how 
much teaching of written composition, if 
it is done satisfactorily and adequately, 
a teacher can do: to how many students, 
in how many teaching and postteaching 
hours. All the many resplendent methods 
of teaching composition are useless if 
there is little time to apply them. This 
committee, therefore, must constantly 
bring its findings before unofficial and 
official groups: citizens’ committees, 
chambers of commerce, town and city 
councils, school boards, parent-teachers’ 
associations, high school principals’ as- 
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sociations—any group, in short, which 
can be persuaded or convinced to help 
take action. In other states, initial steps 
have already been taken; for example, 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of 
English has been questionnairing its 
members on this vital and most critical 
problem.’ 

I repeat, then, that, because in the ef- 
fective teaching of written composition 
the number and size of classes must be 
adjusted to the time absolutely needed 
for postclass work, English teachers must 
survey and estimate the amount of work 
they can satisfactorily do and must put 
on a campaign of public information in 
order to provide satisfactory teaching 
conditions. If we do not, and when the 
inevitable inundation of students comes 
in the next half-dozen years, all we can 
say and do as the tide rises is to para- 
phrase Tiny Tim’s speech at the end of 
Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol: 
help us, every one!” 

3 The National Council of Teachers of English 
is making a fresh attempt to deal with teacher load. 
In the early years Edwin M. Hopkins, with the 
co-operation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, collected, and at huge labor organized, a 
great mass of data. So far as we know, the Hopkins 
report, widely circulated, had no practical effect. 
A later committee was overtaken by personal mis- 
fortunes and accomplished nothing. Now a chair- 
man has been appointed, and any who wish to work 
with that committee or to offer suggestions are 
invited to write to Miss Lucile Hildinger, Wichita 
High School East, Wichita, Kansas, and/or to the 


NCTE First Vice-President, Harlen M. Adams, 
Dean, Chico State College, Chico, California. 


All tests show that more people are reading, and reading better: For 
example, reading rate and comprehension of all draftees rose four grade 
levels between World War I and World War II.—SENtor SCHOLASTIC, 


November 7, 1951. 
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Audio-Visual Aids in Secondary-School English 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS! 


ALLEN, W. H. “Research Verifies the Value of 
Audio-Visual Materials,” N.E.A. Journal, 
XLI (January, 1952), 49. 

A one-page summary of today’s position on 
the values of audio-visual aids and methods of 
using them. 


ANDERSON, I. H. “Improving Adult Reading 
through Visual Aids,” Educational Screen, 
XXVI (April, 1947), 195-97. 

This work was done at the University of 
Michigan with the “Harvard Reading Films’ 
and the Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope. 
Orientation, eve movements, the actual reme- 
dial procedures, tests, and exercises are all pre- 


sented. It is suggestive for work with high school 
students. 


ANDERSON, R. L. “New Audio Aid to Educa- 
tion,”’ Audio-Visual Guide, XVIII (January, 
1952), 7-10. 

This article describes Minnesota’s state-sup- 
ported “Tapes for Teaching” program. Not 
specifically slanted toward English, but English 
classes could profit as much as any others from 
such a program to make tape recordings avail- 
able for class use. 


ANDREWS, J. W. ‘Audio-Visual Aids for Teach- 
ing Grammar,” English Journal, XL (March, 
1951), 165-66. 

The teaching of a unit of prepositional 
phrases and subordinate clauses by the use of 
material typed on 4-by-6-inch cards in an 
opaque projector is given step by step in con- 
siderable detail. 


ANDREWS, J. W. “Audio-Visual Reading Guid- 
ance,” ibid., January, 1951, pp. 30-36. 
In reading guidance the author used with sat- 
isfaction student-made posters and the Coronet 


1North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Ill. On leave. 


films How To Read a Book, Find the Informa- 
tion, and Know Your Library. Steps in the use of 
the films are also explained. 


“Annual Fall Inventory of Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials,”’ See and Hear. 

A yearly item, this inventory lists and gives 
essential information, without evaluation, of the 
year’s production of filmstrips and motion pic- 
tures. Included are sections on ‘Language 
Skills,” “Literature and Language Arts,” and 
“Literature and Speech.” 


BENNETT, HELEN M. “integration of English 
Radio Lessons and Home Instruction,” High 
Points, XXXII (April, 1950), 68-72. 

New York City provides home instruction 
for its shut-in children. This article presents the 
problems of giving lessons in English by radio to 
these New York City children and shows how 
the home instructors and the radio lessons can 
work together harmoniously. 


BILDERSEE, MAx, II. “Records on Review,” 

Educational Screen. 

This regular monthly department of Educa- 
tional Screen presents monthly reviews of record- 
players, recording equipment, and records in all 
fields. 


Brown, JAMES I. “Vocabulary via Tachisto- 
scope,” Educational Screen, XXX (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 274. 

An interesting account of a successful use of a 
tachistoscope with an adult extension class to 
build vocabulary. Of interest to teachers of 
senior and, perhaps, junior English. 


Burns, NorMAN. “Good News for Poor Read- 
ers,” School Review, XLIX (January, 1951), 
13. 

A University of Iowa experiment using four- 
teen films to increase senior high school stu- 
dents’ reading rate is described briefly. 
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Cog, F. ‘‘Televising Shakespeare,” Theatre Arts 

Monthly, XXXV (April, 1951), 56. 

The executive producer at N.B.C. and pro- 
ducer of the “Philco Television Playhouse” 
thinks that Shakespearean plays lend them- 
selves well to televising and discusses N.B.C.’s 
production of Othello. 


“Current Film News,” Educational Screen. 

Some of the films mentioned in this monthly 
department of Educational Screen are of interest 
to teachers of English. 


“Drama on Film,” See and Hear, May-June, 

1950. 

“Drama on Film’’ is a short bibliography of 
films and filmstrips, most of which deal with 
Shakespeare and most of which were produced 
by British Information Service and Young 
America Films. The latter company provides 
guides to the Shakespearean plays usually 
taught in high school. 


“Eight New Filmstrips on English Composi- 
tion,” Audio-Visual Guide, XVI (October, 
1949), 14. 

This article describes the content of eight 
black-and-white strips on writing the para- 
graph: two each on words, control of the simple 
sentence, using sentences with more than one 
idea, and building the paragraph. 


Evans, Husert. “Using the Wire Recorder To 
Improve Communication in Group Discus- 
sion,” Exchange, March-April, 1949. 
Exchange is the bulletin of the Metropolitan 

School Study Council in New York City. The 

author outlines a projected experiment in Battle 

Creek tenth grades to find out by using a wire 

recorder the best physical conditions for group 

discussion, the changes in group mores neces- 
sary, the usefulness of sample recorded discus- 
sions, and the results of discussion. 


FALCONER, VERA. “In the Work!” Scholastic 

Teacher, LIX (October 10, 1951), 16T. 

A description of films and filmstrips planned 
for production during the school year 1951-52, 
including some, like the NCTE film Under- 
standing Movies, specifically aimed at English. 


FALCONER, VERA. “Do You Know These New 
Technique Films?” ibid., January 16, 1952, 
p. 17T. 

The author says that experimental films have 

a place in the classroom, and she evaluates a few, 
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including some British Information Service lit- 
erary films. 


ForspaLe, Lovuts. “Films on American Writ- 
ers,” English Journal, XX XIX (June, 1950), 
334-36. 

This article is a serious, critical review of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films’ series on Ameri- 
can writers. Graduate students preparing to 
teach and secondary-school students had some 
serious reservations about the films but thought 
they were satisfactory for school use. 


FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. “Films Motivate Eng- 
lish Activities,” Educational Screen, XXVI 
(February, 1947), 81-83. 

A survey of Los Angeles County teachers in 
1945-46 showed that they felt that films stimu- 
lated thought, increased discussion activity, and 
motivated and encouraged writing and formal 
speaking. The article gives considerable detail 
and quotes from the responses of these teachers. 


Girpurt, S. G. “Lend Me Your Ears,” English 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1949), 295-97. 


This selected bibliography on radio and tele- 
vision was prepared by the NCTE Committee 
on Radio. The list includes books on broadcast- 
ing processes, the relationship of radio and tele- 
vision to English teaching, writing for these 
media, research on children’s radio habits, radio 
plays, etc. It also lists four bibliographies of 
a more complete nature and a number of cur- 
riculum materials, such as Listenables. 


GoopMan, R. B. “The Movie—Powerful Ally 
of the Classics,” Clearing House, XXV (Sep- 
tember, 1950), 42-44. 

“Movie” here means Hollywood movies. The 
author declares that the teacher of English must 
utilize the movie, not simply attack it. For in- 
stance, a Julius Caesar unit first made use of 
movies with,problems parallel to those in Julius 
Caesar and then went on to the play. 


Grey, LENNox. “Radio—a Means, Not an 
End,” English Journal, XL (March, 1951), 
144-49. 

The article is general rather than specific in 
nature and presents a good deal of balanced 
common sense. 


Harrow, CAROLyn. “Recommended Photo- 
plays,” Audio-Visual Guide. 


A regular department in which brief evalua- 
tions of current films are given. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jackson, MI~prRep, and CHaApMAN, A. L. 
“Reading and Radio,” See and Hear, IV 
(March, 1949), 24-25. 

The Texas School of the Air’s “Reading Is 
Adventure” presents thirty weekly book pro- 
grams, aimed to stimulate more and better read- 
ing by junior and senior high school students. 
The article explains the teacher’s job in this pro- 
gram and describes the outcomes in one junior 
high school. 


Jones, JosepH. “Experimental Filmstrips in 
English Fundamentals,” Educational Screen, 
XXV (November, 1946), 497-501. 

One group of college freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Texas used filmstrips which dealt with 
grammar, sentence structure, and paragraphing; 
a control group used no films. The two groups 
made about the same gains. The December, 
1946, issue compares the sections by marks and 
by student responses to a questionnaire on their 
opinion of the filmstrips. Although the work was 
done with college freshmen, it is pertinent to 
high school teaching of the same subject matter. 


Jones, Josepu. “The Stripfilm, an Examina- 
tion Procedure in English Composition, ’’ibid., 
XXVI (November, 1947), 487-88. 


Engineering students at the University of 
Texas viewed a filmstrip, took notes on the proc- 
ess it presented, and made a written report 
based on these notes. The procedure suggests a 
technique for testing expository writing in the 
upper years of the high school. 


KENNY, Rita J., and ScHoFieELp, E. T. “Motion 
Pictures and Filmstrips for English,” English 
Journal, XXXIX (February, 1950), 90-96. 


Included in the next item. 


Kenny, Rita J., and ScHoFiELp, E. T. “Audio- 
Visual Aids for the English Teacher,” Audio- 
Visual Guide, XVII (February, 1951), 13-24. 
Librarians of the Department of Libraries, 

Visual Aids, and Radio of Newark, New Jersey, 

offer a selected list of motion pictures, filmstrips, 

and records for use in secondary-school English. 

The annotations give the necessary facts of 

time, producer, etc., and also a summary of con- 

tent. On some of the record listings the reader is 
not given. This valuable list can be secured from 

Educational and Recreational Guides for 

twenty-five cents. 

KozeLka, PauL. “Notable Recordings for Eng- 
lish and Dramatics Classes,” Audio-Visual 
Guide. 
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Under varying titles, a regular department. 
The author supplies brief, useful evaluations of 
recordings for use in English classes. 


Law, F. H. “Guide to the Study and Discussion 
of the M-G-M Screen Version of Quo Vadis,” 
Audio-Visual Guide, XVIII (December, 
1951), 16-29. 

This fully illustrated guide discusses the edu- 
cational values of the film, sketches the lives of 
central figures, and provides discussion ques- 
tions, with answers and a brief biographical note 
on Sienkiewicz. 


Lewin, Wituram. “The Story of Samson in 
Miniature Stills,” Audio-Visual Guide, XVI 
(January, 1950), 14-15. 

These twenty-eight miniatures from 
De Mille’s Samson and Delilah are to be used in 
making illustrated notebooks. Reprints are 
available from the Educational and Recreation- 
al Guides for five cents (three cents in lots of a 
hundred or more). Some teachers may wonder 
what high school reaction would be to Victor 
Mature and Hedy Lamarr out of their usual 
context. 


Lewis, Pari. “TV Goes to English Class,” 
Educational Screen, XXIX (November, 
1950), 380-81. 

These eleventh- and twelfth-graders in an 
English-television class began with the vocabu- 
lary of television and ended with the construc- 
tion of a “mock-up” of a TV station. An inter- 
esting and perhaps controversial unit. 


“Literature Films,” See and Hear, fall, 1950. 

A number of films and filmstrips for senior 
high school are listed in this article, with the 
usual data and a brief description of the content. 


Lioyp, DonaLp. “Giving Students an Audi- 
ence,” Educational Screen, XXX (February, 
1951), 60-61. 

The author argues for the use of the projector 
to “make the class its own audience”’ by projec- 
tion of its writing. He warns that the anonymity 
of the writers should be preserved and that at 
first the class response may be feeble. The aim is 
stimulation through criticism by peers. 


MILLER, GRACE GRAY, et al. “Using Sound in 
the Teaching of Language Arts,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXIII- 
XXIV (January, 1948), 32-38. 


This article explains a sound studio and its 
equipment and their use in speech, drama, pub- 
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lic speaking, and English. It shows clearly how 
much the sound equipment can be used if well 
organized. Especially interesting are the use of 
the recorder in speech and drama and the in- 
tegration of reading, motion pictures, and rec- 
ords in English. 


Mitter, Rutu W. “Radio Roads to Reading,” 
Education, LXTX (May, 1949), 595-98. 
The educational director of WCAV and lec- 

turer in radio at the University of Pennsylvania 

claims that radio used intelligently can widen 
the reading horizons of any grade level. Prepara- 
tion and follow-up she finds as necessary as good 
listening. She recognizes that radio is a competi- 
tor of reading unless it is put to constructive use. 


MINER, WorTHINGTON. “Shakespeare for the 
Millions,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XXXV 
(June, 1951), 58. 


The producer of “Studio One” discusses the 
televised, modern-dress production of Coriola- 
nus and the advantages of television for Shake- 
spearean productions. 


“New Historical Recordings Based on ‘Land- 
mark’ Books,” Audio-Visual Guide, XVIII 
(January, 1952), 24. 


This article describes but does not evaluate a 
new series of fifteen-minute recordings based on 
Random House’s ‘Landmark Books.” 


“1950’s Ten Outstanding 16mm. Films and 
Filmstrips,” Scholastic Teacher, LVIII (May 
2, 1951), 8T-9T. 
The recipients of Scholastic’s yearly awards 
are mostly in the field of social studies, but they 
include six filmstrips on the use of the library. 


Novokovsky, GERTRUDE. “Radio and Lan- 
guage Arts,” Education, LXX (December, 
1949), 255-59. 

A radio assistant to the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, after a brief explanation of the need for 
activities in language arts, shows links between 
radio and vocabulary, usage, writing, etc. At 
this point there are suggestions for the second- 
ary-school teacher, but much that follows is spe- 
cifically elementary. 


OLANDER, H. T. “Learning To Read through 
Films,” See and Hear, V (December, 1949), 
13-15. 

Although aimed at elementary education, 
this article describes a number of films that 
might be useful in secondary school to build 
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background for literary classics and to stimulate 
students to choose good books. 


Raymonp, J. C., and FRAzIER, ALEXANDER. 
“Read Pictures,” English Journal, XXXVII 
(October, 1948), 394-99. 


A twelve-week unit in journalism was con- 
structed around news pictures, cartoons, and 
filmstrips, with the aim to increase skill in read- 
ing pictures. The exercises used, student evalua- 
tions of the unit, and a bibliography of nearly 
fifty items are given. 


Ress, Etta S. “The Literature in Visual In- 
struction,” Educational Screen. 


This regular department of the periodical 
presents reviews of the new literature in the 
field, both books and articles. Some of these re- 
views are of interest to the teacher of English. 


ROBINSON, VERNA. “Use of Visual Aids for Li- 
brary Orientation,” Audio-Visual Guide, 
XVI (December, 1949), 23. 

This article describes the use of film, opaque 
projector, and bulletin board to acquaint fresh- 
man English classes in a Nebraska high school 
with their library. A good unit. 


SCHREIBER, ROBERT E. “Review of Latest Au- 
dio-Visual Materials and Equipment,” Au- 
dio-Visual Guide. 

A regular department which includes sections 
on language arts films and filmstrips, written by 
a member of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


SCRIBNER, FREDERICK. “Voice Reading in the 
English Class,” Senior Scholastic Teacher, 
LII (March 1, 1948), 17T. 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School uses a wire 
recorder to record and reproduce student voices 
in order to detect and correct speech defects. 
The author raises the question, “Where do we 
go from here?” and answers it. 


Smay, D. Pavut. “Tailoring Films to English 
Needs,” English Journal, XXXIX (May, 
1950), 274-75. 
This article describes Teaching Film Cus- 

todians’ fifty-minute editions of feature-length 

films and suggests a method by which the 
teacher can use only the portions of the film 
desired. 


Smitu, Dora V. “Films for Teaching the Eng- 


lish Language,” Educational Screen, XXVIII 
( , 1948), 173-74. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Professor Smith says that films can be help- 
ful, depending on what producers make. She 
decries films in which red lines run under the 
subject and verb and also those in which the 
grammar of classification is used. She calls for 
films which emphasize mastery of forms in use, 
the story of language change, the concepts of 
modification and subordination, and the func- 
tions of connectives. 


Starr, CEcILE. “Teaching with Films,” Satur- 
day Review of Literature, XXXIV (Septem- 
ber 8, 1951), 42. 

A laywoman presents her views on teaching 
with films and evaluates some recent films. 


STERNER, ALICE P. “‘A Course of Study in Radio 
and TV Appreciation,” Audio-Visual Giutde, 
XVII (October, 1950), 23-35. 

This course of study is made up of seventeen 
units, some of which are appropriate for Eng- 
lish: “Radio Comedy,” “Radio Drama,” ‘“‘Ra- 
dio Discussions,” “Radio Speeches,” “Literary 
Programs,” “Radio Advertising.” Each unit 
contains a statement of aims, method, listening 
activities, nonlistening activities, and content. 


“Teacher-Committee Evaluation of New 

Films,” Educational Screen. 

This regular department is worth watching 
for occasional films in the field of English. The 
editor, L. C. Larson, is director of the Audio- 
Visual Center at Indiana University, one of the 
best of our university centers. 
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“Teaching Materials,” English Journal. 

This regular department of the English Jour- 
nal reviews all kinds of new teaching materials, 
including films and other audio-visual aids of 
interest to the teacher of English. 


“Visual Stimulus to Composition,” Times Edu- 
cation Supplement (London), No. 1676 (June 
14, 1947), 291. 

Pathé Pictures made a series of three-minute 
silent films entitled “What Happens Next?” and 
aimed to stimulate oral and written expression 
by getting students to finish the stories begun. 
Subjective reports from British teachers trying 
them out stated that the able students were 
overstimulated and dropped in the mechanics of 
writing but that the less able improved. 


WEEKks, RutH Mary. “Use Films—Yes, but 
Keep It English,” English Journal, XL 
(March, 1951), 139-43. 

Miss Weeks raises some questions about the 
use of films in English, pointing to dangers such 
as loss of reading skill. Among her positive sug- 
gestions is an alternative to the boiled-down ver- 
sion of the classic. 


Wirty, Paut. “Television as an Aid to Instruc- 
tion,” School and Society, LXXIV (Novem- 
ber 3, 1951), 273-76. 

A reading expert declares that we must make 
television a constructive force in education, and 
he reviews the history of uses of television at 
various school levels. 


Exercise These Demons 


accidentally 
bargain 
embarrass 
innocent 
attendance 


Santa Monica (Catir.) HicoH SCHOOL 


The clerk accidenTALLy omitted John’s last TALLY. 
It is not a barGaIN unless you really GAIN. 


RR—railroad all the letters in. 


IN NO CENT is there much buying power. 
AT TEN (we will) DANCE. 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


| 
| 
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LISTENING—HOW? 


Here at the University of Denver, we’ve 
just finished our first quarter of remedial 
listening laboratory in connection with the 
basic communication program. We are con- 
vinced that one of the best ways to find out 
how students listen is to work with them in 
various listening situations and to observe 
and analyze their listening behavior. Once 
we have found out exactly how they listen, 
we may be able to go on and find out why 
they listen as they do. 

In our listening laboratory we have con- 
centrated chiefly on motivation. Several 
studies have indicated that listening ability 
can be improved through training, but there 
seems to be some question as to whether 
such training has any lasting effect. We feel 
that if we can make students aware of their 
listening ability and of the fact that im- 
proved listening can increase their enjoy- 
ment of life, they may continue to improve 
even after they have left the listening labo- 
ratory. 

We have tried to convince students that 
listening is something bigger than a class- 
room activity. For instance, we played a 
tape recording of the following line from the 
“Bob and Ray Show” (N.B.C.): “United 
States Steel, the makers of iron tablets, 
presents Mr. Agony in the unoriginal Bad 
Will Hour.’”’ Then we asked the students 
what United States Steel manufactured ac- 
cording to this “commercial.” Most of them 
had completely missed the point of this bit 
of humor. If students miss the point of a line 
like this, is it surprising that they miss the 
point of involved classroom lectures or dis- 
cussions? 

Another thing we noticed in the listening 
laboratory was that some students had trou- 
ble making mental associations as they lis- 
tened. For example, we played a recording of 
this line from Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri, 


speech: ‘‘An iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent.’’ Before we played this 
bit of tape, we told the students they were 
about to hear a famous phrase, one that is in 
common use today. After listening to this 
recording for five times, one student finally 
decided that it sounded like ‘“‘An ion curtain, 
etc.”’ While ‘‘ion” is probably a fairly accu- 
rate phonetic description of what the stu- 
dent actually heard, he either had never 
heard the phrase “‘an iron curtain,” or, if he 
had, he certainly saw no connection between 
that phrase and the one he was just then lis- 
tening to. This failure to see relationships 
seems not to be a strictly listening problem. 
It may indicate a dearth of general informa- 
tion or perhaps a low language ability in 
general. 

Another seemingly significant bit of be- 
havior which we noted in the laboratory was 
a kind of mental inflexibility, or perhaps a 
too intense or too sharp focus of attention. 
In one case, we gave students a list of vo- 
cabulary words which would appear in the 
recording of a newscast. They were to listen 
for these words and consider how they were 
used in context. When, without warning, the 
students were asked questions about the 
general content of the newscast they re- 
plied, “‘Oh, we weren’t listening for that; we 
were just listening for the words.” This inci- 
dent and others which occurred seem to indi- 
cate that mental set is a tremendously im- 
portant factor in listening. All of us have a 
tendency to hear what we expect to hear; 
and perhaps the poor listener is only more 
rigid in this respect than is the good listener. 

We also discovered that most of the stu- 
dents in our laboratory had trouble in decid- 
ing which syllable of a word was accented. 
One student was able to pronounce the word 
in-cog ni-to with the accent as indicated, 
and yet he insisted that the accent was on 
the first syllable. It seems possible that stu- 
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dents who cannot locate the accent in a 
word may also have difficulty in locating the 
accent in a sentence and may therefore mis- 
interpret its meaning. 

While the listening behavior which we 
think we have observed cannot yet be meas- 
ured by any “‘objective’’ test, we do feel that 
these observations are valid enough to merit 
further observation and investigation. Per- 
haps through the compilation and analysis 
of thousands of observations of listening be- 
havior we may eventually arrive at an em- 
pirical description of just how we listen. 
Once we have solved that problem, we can 
go on to the problem of just why we listen as 
we do and what can be done about it. 


WALTER F. STROMER 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DISCARD DIAGRAMING? 


One of the most thought-provoking ar- 
ticles the English Journal has published is 
“Diagraming: A Sterile Skill’”” by Anthony 
L. Tovatt. It intrigued me and kept raising 
questions in my mind. 

Why do we have diagraming? When did 
the idea of diagraming begin? Do school sys- 
tems in other countries teach it? Why do we 
persist in clinging to it? 

The next morning before school I quizzed 
various teachers. Some of the foreign-lan- 
guage teachers who had spent many months 
in Europe knew of no diagraming in the 
schools there. Our exchange teacher from 
England had never been taught it. 

Then I turned to my students for help. 
Had any of their parents who had attended 
schools in foreign countries studied diagram- 
ing? Syria, England, Scotland, Austria, 
Costa Rica, and Canada were represented. 
The next day they reported—no diagram- 
ing! The students had learned the necessary 
grammar without benefit of diagrams. 

Doubtless someone has traced the history 
of diagraming, but in this quick survey I dis- 
covered only that one teacher’s father had 
diagramed sentences when he was a boy in 
the 1850’s. For at least a hundred years the 
American schools have taught it. Why? 
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Has it survived generation after genera- 
tion because overburdened teachers were 
faced with the necessity of keeping the stu- 
dents busy with a quickly given assignment 
or because they were required to give home- 
work assignments? 

I looked back on my own schooldays. Was 
there any value in it for me? Yes, I had to 
confess, there was. That value was a clearer 
understanding of sentence structure and 
grammar. It was a visual aid—a pictorial 
presentation which supplemented the other 
methods of teaching grammar. ‘Figures are 
drawn to represent fo the eye the relations 
among the parts involved.” Thus does the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica define mathemati- 
caldiagrams,andthusdoesdiagraming ofsen- 
tences present to the eye the relationship of 
the words in the sentence. It presents graph- 
ically the grammar we are teaching. 

Is the fact that an average adult cannot 
diagram a sentence a valid reason for scrap- 
ping the whole process? I think not. Do we 
remember formulas we learned in chemistry 
other than H,O and CO»? Could we repeat 
many of the laws of physics other than 
“What goes up must come down?”’ Were 
these courses of no value? 

Mr. Tovatt’s article did not question the 
teaching of grammar but the use of diagram- 
ing. The teacher from England felt the dia- 
gram presented more clearly the relationship 
of the words to one another than did the 
method which had been used in her school. 
Foreign-language teachers in our school 
sometimes use diagraming to make clearer 
some point of usage or grammar. 

“The first thing that grammar does to a 
sentence is to take it to pieces to break it up 
into its component parts, the words of which 
it is framed, and then to show how these are 
connected to form that composite thing 
which we call a sentence” (Encyclopedia 
Americana). If an illustration or a diagram 
can be an aid to showing how these parts are 
connected, its use is justified. 

The article concludes: “This finding alone 
should give the conscientious teacher pause 
and cause him to re-examine the effective- 
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ness of his teaching practices.”’ It certainly 
did! 
ZELMA BECKER 


Iruaca (N.Y.) SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


BABY BLUNDERS 


Bless the loud and forgive their noise, 
for they carry the ball so often in classroom 
discussion. The overthyroid one in the rear 
of the room was as obnoxious as ever, but 
this time he unwittingly and unwillingly 
set up the touchdown play. For no apparent 
reason he was letting the group of under- 
thyroids beside him know about his young- 
est brother. 

“You should see that kid stumble about. 
He bumps into everything and blunders 
all over the place. Sis calls him our ‘Baby 
Blunder.’ Say—can you blunder any other 
way?” 

It was with great control that I didn’t 
pick up the ball and try for a few additional 
yards. Before a time out could be called, 
the touchdown play was called. A bright- 
eyed one yelled, ‘Sure, my brother’s kid 
blunders like a baby every time he opens 
his mouth. He’s nine years old, but he keeps 
making those ‘baby blunders.’ ”’ 

From this apparent nonsense conversa- 
tion the group discussed and drew up a list 
of “Baby Blunders.” They checked around 
the neighborhood, listened attentively in 
all classes, made notes of blunders in radio 
and television, spotted errors in movies, 
and paid particular attention to all teach- 
ers. It is surprising how all of us uncon- 
sciously lapse into baby blunders. 

A committee was placed in charge of the 
list. Everybody contributed whatever he 
could, and before long we were able to have 
a workable chart. It was decided to call 
the worst blunders “the awful awfuls,” 
and for every one contributed the correct 
answer was given with drill exercises. All 
practices were worked up by the members 
of the class. 

It is amazing the lessons which can be 
evolved from a list of this sort. Students 
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enjoy the challenge of correct speech and 
especially are interested in discovering the 
common mistakes. One of the many drills 
devised by the group was a story written in 
the language (baby blunders) of a youngster 
with little or no learning experience. From 
these stories the classwork evolved, as 
proper usage, punctuation, and construc- 
tion were brought into the picture by the 
students. 

From each blunder everyone has a stim- 
ulus for self-improvement and a critical 
value toward an appropriate choice of 
words. There is unusual opportunity for 
vocabulary growth in the exchange by the 
class of suitable words for baby blunders. 
The finding of word parallels from personal 
experience plays an integral part in a car- 
rying-out of this successful activity. Stu- 
dents develop a better understanding of 
idioms, figures of speech, and colloquialisms. 
The dictionary and thesaurus become good 
friends rather than mere acquaintances. 
Attention is called to synonyms and an- 
tonyms. The substitution of words for more 
suitable phrases helps students learn more 
words. It is a shot of adrenalin to the vo- 
cabulary activity. It utilizes pupils’ initia- 
tive and natural interests rather than stimu- 
lating them artificially by tricks and de- 
vices. Words become meaningful expe- 
riences with words in their proper settings. 
Monotonous and memorized drill should be 
a thing of the past as each student gains 
an awareness of himself through vocab- 
ulary and sentence structure familiar in 
everyday speech. Speech defects are not 
considered blunders of this sort, but work 
is done with them, for students list them. 
From such listings as pitchur, jist, and other 
common mistakes, correct pronunciation 
is done as an added item. It is something 
all groups of individuals can do, and it is 
a project which is living and useful to them 
all. 

NORMAN SCHACHTER 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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HUMOR AND COMPREHENSION 


Oral reading in class, although in dis- 
repute for some time, has positive aspects. 
The students in our school love it; it permits 
the sharing of experience and builds class 
morale. However, if oral reading exercises 
are conducted uncritically, they often de- 
teriorate into mere parroting of phrases. 
How can comprehension be checked quickly 
and easily without involved questions that 
interfere with story continuity and reading 
pleasure? 

One method is the presentation of hu- 
morous or amusing material that calls from 
the student some outward expression of sat- 
isfaction on completion of reading. Short 
dialogue (jokes) or material of paragraph 
length is recommended, but complete books 
are often adaptable. 

In a VIIIB class of students of both low 
reading ability and low school achievement, 
the book Mickey Never Fails was presented 
as an oral reading exercise for a few minutes 
each day. This book, handsomely illustrated 
by Walt Disney, has quite an appeal to stu- 
dents of limited ability. It contains a series 
of anecdotes revolving around Mickey 
Mouse’s moving into a new house. One of 
the main themes is Minnie’s desire for a 
crocodile, an animal she has heard of but 
never seen. When first introduced, this mild 
incongruity of desiring a ferocious reptile for 
a pet was met by a chuckle from some of the 
more alert members of the class. Others 
stared blankly and admitted they didn’t 
“get it.” 

While this was essentially a test for sense 
of humor rather than reading comprehen- 
sion, the two are somewhat related. And it 
was a beginning. As the reading progressed, 
it was clear from observation which mem- 
bers of the class comprehended the jokes 
and which didn’t. A few students, while 
reading, would interrupt themselves with 
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laughter, while others could read Disney’s 
most violent pleasantries without blinking— 
not all the “‘laughers’’ were class clowns. 

Another device which has proved some- 
what effective is the collection of short jokes 
and anecdotes, mounting them on stiff pa- 
per, and passing them to the class as a read- 
ing exercise. The anecdotes may have al- 
most any subject matter, but dogs, horses,» 
baseball, and airplanes are almost sure-fire. 
“Shaggy Dog’’ stories must be excepted. 
“‘Joke-reading”’ has come to have a sig- 
nificance to our retarded students. It is not 
difficult to spot the student whose response 
is genuine and the student who will laugh at 
anything. The exercise is also productive of 
good listeners, students who listen because 
they want to be included in the group ex- 
pression of humor. 

The method also works, to a lesser degree 
in my experience, with more mature groups. 
It may serve as a springboard to the analysis 
of words (‘“‘What makes it funny?’’), evalua- 
tion of radio and television programs (“Is it 
funny to hurt someone?”’), units in listening 
and speaking (‘If you can’t hear it, you 
don’t laugh’’) and other class projects. 

It is entirely possible that a silent reading 
test could be constructed utilizing sense of 
humor as a test of comprehension. We have 
made some progress in that direction. Logi- 
cally, it seems as feasible to measure a stu- 
dent’s reaction to a joke as it does to ask 
him to fill in blanks regarding orators: 
Philippics—Demosthenes. Actually, it is far 
more rewarding in terms of human conduct 
and relationship. Humor makes the class- 
room a warmer place to be. If used judicious- 
ly and wisely, a joke can locate the student 
who cannot smile. We have found it ad- 
visable to beware (or try to help) the stu- 
dent—or teacher—who cannot smile. 


DoNALD W. CLICK 


WILMINGTON (CALIF.) JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
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Report and Summary 


THE ENGLISH RECORD (NEW YORK 
State English Council) for winter, 1952, ex- 
plains the plans of the sponsoring organiza- 
tion’s Curriculum Committee. This is too 
elaborate for summarizing here, but one 
item is too important to be by-passed. In- 
stead of concerning itself at the outset with 
methods of teaching, formulating objec- 
tives, or setting up minimum essentials, the 
committee has “been concerned with finding 
and passing on to you the records and evalu- 
ations of undertakings which were designed 
to develop interests, ambitions, personali- 
ties, and powers of such widely differing in- 
dividuals as compose every group.” The two 
hundred and fifty projects reported are 
being sifted by means of fourteen criteria, 
which must be based upon unstated objec- 
tives and concepts of method; but the ap- 
proximation to an inductive method should 
produce interesting results. 


IN A REVIEW OF A NUMBER OF PO- 
etry recordings in the Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal John S. Carter uses these criteria: (1) Is 
the articulation clear and natural? (2) Is the 
meaning made clear without distortion of 
the essential rhythm? (3) Is the reader’s 
voice appropriate to (a) the character speak- 
ing the poem, (0) the situation, and (c) the 
varieties of emotion involved? 


WHEN EXAMINING A TEXTBOOK, 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute 
suggests: (1) Look for the copyright date. 
Books reflect the opinion of the time when 
they were written. A book written during 
World War II might well treat Russia in a 
manner different from one by the same 
author written today. (2) Criticize fairly. 
Consider the material in terms of its subject 
and the author’s intent. (3) Do not remove 
a passage from context when you judge it. 


(4) Consider what the effect of the material 
on the student will be. (5) Judge how the 
book will be used—in a school where the stu- 
dent must accept unthinkingly everything 
he reads or where he is taught to evaluate 
and discriminate. (6) See whether the book 
as a whole represents a fair and unbiased 
view. 


SHAKESPEARE IN A HURRY MIGHT 
well be the subtitle of T. R. Barnes’s article 
in the spring number of the British maga- 
zine, The Use of English. He suggests for 
“Producing Shakespeare in School” that the 
teacher-director be most concerned with the 
tempo of the plays and spend little time on 
the sets. Theme becomes weak when slowed 
down by heavy curtains and a ten-minute 
intermission for scene change. Rapid scene 
transitions are usually made by what the 
actors say and not by the sets themselves. 
Hurry the pace of the plays, and the young- 
est audiences will be breathlessly awed. 


RED-PENCIL HOLIDAYS ARE REC- 
ommended by J. E. Logan in “A Vacation 
from Error Hunting” in the March Clearing 
House. When dealing with substandard 
classes, he suggests the teacher “‘accentuate 
the positive, eliminate the negative.” He 
found that even the poorest writers respond 
to kind remarks and vie with one another 
for the paper marked most with positive 
comments. No miracles are guaranteed, but 
general improvement is assured as well as a 
spirit of well-being in the class and within 
the teacher. See his similar article in the 
English Journal, January, 1951. 


HARDY FINCH IN HIS REGULAR 
English page in the Scholastic Teacher for 
April 2 makes a contribution from his own 
experience. He calls it “Everyone Takes 
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Speech.” In his school there is a special 
teacher of speech, but because she had only 
remedial speech and elective courses she was 
missing most of the students. To give every 
tenth-grade student a definite course of this 
kind, Mr. Finch arranged for the speech 
teacher to spend six weeks in each tenth- 
grade class. The English teachers stayed to 
help and observe, and afterward used some 
of the procedures they had seen. Separate 
speech courses within the English classes or 
outside them seem far from ideal. Maybe 
this Greenwich plan may provide the needed 
speech training for English teachers in serv- 
ice, so that they can integrate speech and 
listening with reading and writing—all the 
time, in all years. 


THE HIGH-BROW THIRD 
Programmes are always recorded: plays of 
Ibsen, Goethe, Fry; adaptations of Hardy, 
Galsworthy, Jane Austen, and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The rights in these pro- 
grams expire after three years, at the end of 
which time the transcription must be de- 
stroyed. But during that time any one sta- 


tion may use them three times; and many 
university and high school educational sta- 
tions have made use of these transcriptions 
here in the United States. They are available 
to all who qualify, for the nominal price of 
five dollars. British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


WORLD LITERATURE BECOMES 
ever more important as Americans try to 
understand their planet neighbors. The 
United Nations is having each country sub- 
mit its great-book list. Charles A. Hawley 
points out in the March Bulletin of the Kan- 
sas Association of Teachers of English the 
possibilities of such a list when finally edited 
and submitted for world study. Democracy, 
of course, will loom up in the writings of the 
centuries back to the Greeks. One thought 
about all this might be: Who will submit 
the Bible? Will it appear? 


102 GREAT IDEAS GLEANED FROM 
the 443 works of 74 authors are indexed and 
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explained in Mortimer Adler’s soon-to-ap- 
pear Syniopicon (the name is a new coinage 
meaning “collection of topics”). Time maga- 
zine reported March 17 on the two volumes 
which will be a companion piece to the fifty- 
four-volume Great Books of the Western 
World, edited by Adler and Robert M. 
Hutchins and selling its limited edition of 
five hundred sets for $500 each. The Syn- 
topicon will be useful in this manner: The 
reader looks through its alphabetical list of 
“great ideas” for one that interests him. He 
may choose “Good and Evil.” He turns to 
that chapter to find a nine-page introduction 
by Adler giving background on the subject 
such as the general theory of good and evil, 
the moral theory of good, etc. Under each 
one of these subtopics the reader finds refer- 
ences to 3,306 passages in 60 of the great 
authors and the Bible. It’s as simple as that. 


“CAN WRITERS BE TOO OBJEC- 
tive?” Claude M. Fuess asks in the Saturday 
Review, March 22. They can, he thinks. 
Fuess does not ask poets and novelists to 
moralize in their imaginative writing, but he 
thinks that we should regard most highly 
those writers who have moral convictions 
and a philosophy which, perhaps without 
their intention, affect their work. He praises 
some famous American authors for taking 
part in the political activities of their times. 
Too many writers today are trying to sup- 
press all feeling and conviction (if they have 
any) and merely to report what they dis- 
passionately see. Fuess alludes to Archibald 
MacLeish’s earlier pronouncements, but 
without that reference Feuss’s article re- 
minds one of MacLeish’s admonitions to the 
“irresponsibles.” 

Compare this with the Saturday Review’s 
March 8 article by Vera Alexandrova, ‘‘In- 
side Soviet Literature.” The unorganized 
preference of the people for poetry and fic- 
tion which are ethically sound and even 
noble is much to be desired. Organized pres- 
sure of any kind to make an author con- 
sciously embody the government’s or the 
pressure group’s attitudes would be fatal. 
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“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1951” ARE 
listed in the ALA Bulletin for March by a 
committee of the Public Libraries Division 
of the American Library Association. The 
forty-odd books were chosen to ‘promote 
enlightened citizenship and to enrich per- 
sonal life.”’ Literature, criticism, politics— 
no science. 


“THE MEANING OF, AND IN, REAL- 
ism” is discussed by Everett Carter in the 
Antioch Review for spring, 1952. He feels 
that realism is under critical attack today 
and rises to defend it. Whether the nonreal- 
ist falsifies to gratify wish-thinking, ex- 
presses himself in fantasy, surrenders to pes- 
simism, or interprets an otherwise realistic 
story by repetition of some symbol—in any 
of these cases he starts out with a prejudg- 
ment of his material. The realist, on the 
other hand, makes no prejudgments except 
that his material is ‘‘worth talking about, 
that life is meaningful, and that humans de- 
serve sympathy.” Such fiction is “simply 
history personified and clarified.” The real- 
ist must, of course, pattern and simplify 
what he experiences and observes, but he 
tries to do so in a way that will not distort. 
Carter uses Huckleberry Finn and The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware (Harold Frederic) as 
examples of good realism and analyzes Jn- 
truder in the Dust to show that it cemes peril- 
ously close to falsity and failure because 
Faulkner seems to accept the old “myth” 
that the Old South must be allowed to work 
out its problems in its own (white man’s) 
way, and saves his book only by remarks he 
puts into the mouth of the boy Chick. 


DISCUSSING “THE POET AS PER- 
son” in the spring Vale Review, Roy Harvey 
Pearce points out that the question each 
poet must ask himself is, ‘‘How can the 
twentieth-century American tell the truth in 
poetry?” To find the answer, each poet must 
search for and discover a community in 
which and to which he can write poetry. 
Generally speaking, today’s poets fall into 
one of two groups depending on their an- 
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swer. One group, including, for example, 
T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, give primary 
devotion to culture, shaping their sensibili- 
ties in accordance with authoritative mod- 
els; on the other hand, the group exempli- 
fied by William Carlos Williams, E. E. Cum- 
mings, and Wallace Stevens give their pri- 
mary devotion to personality. Pearce is pri- 
marily interested in the poetry of these last 
three, although he does discuss to some ex- 
tent the poetry of Eliot for background and 
contrast. Williams, Cummings, and Stevens, 
says Pearce, have chosen “‘personality with 
its affirmations and denials’’; Williams cele- 
brates perception; Cummings, emotion; and 
Stevens—whom Pearce regards as the most 
commanding American poet who has chosen 
personality—the creative imagination. 
Pearce analyzes their poetry to show the 
evidence of their choice and all that it im- 
plies for practice and achievement in our 


poetry. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF AR- 
ticles on novelist John P. Marquand appears 
in the “Profiles” section of the New Yorker 
(March 29). The author, Philip Ham- 
burger, puts the fools of fiction to work on 
his biography with unique dispatch. By way 
of the stream-of-consciousness method, the 
reader finds himself first in the mind of the 
biographer and then in Marquand’s mind; 
and at the end of the first instalment, true to 
the formula of the ‘“‘continued-story”’ writer, 
the reader is left hung high on a strong 
thread of suspense, as Marquand with one 
minute to spare dashes to catch a train on 
which he and the author are to meet to dis- 
cuss further biographical matters. 


“BOSWELL IN LOVE,” EDITED BY 
Frederick A. Pottle, appears in the Aflantic 
for April. Except for a modest introduction 
and epilogue, this consists of some of Bos- 
well’s private papers (the Holland period) 
and his letters to Zélide. The editor thinks 
from later accounts of the lady that the 
marriage, which she seemed ready for, would 
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have been an unfortunate yoking of incom- 
patible temperaments. Nothing in the cor- 
respondence arouses admiration for Boswell. 
A book, Boswell in Holland, will soon be 
published by McGraw-Hill. 


THE MELVILLE REVIVAL WAS RE- 
cently given a fillip by the fishermen of 
the whaler factory, “Anglo Norse.’’ For 
almost a century whalers have ridiculed 
the existence of an albino sperm whale, as 
portrayed by Melville in Moby-Dick. Just 
such a whale, however, was recently brought 
to harpoon off the coast of Peru several 
months ago by a crewman of the ‘Anglo 
Norse.”” The production manager of the 
fleet that included the ‘Anglo Norse’ 
brought back to New York photographs of 
the modern Moby-Dick to certify the catch. 
He explained that, although there was a 
species known as the white whale, which is 
dirty yellowish-white in color, the one taken 
was an albino sperm whale, the first ever 
caught. This is reported in the New York 
Times (February 3). 
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“ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ITS 
Readers”’ was the presidential address to 
the English Association (British) by his- 
torian G. M. Trevelyan. Though printed 
separately, it comes with English (maga- 
zine) to members of the Association. Tre- 
velyan urges each reader to read whatever 
he can like and to pass the rest by without 
saying that it is not good. ‘‘Literary recom- 
mendations should be pojitive, not nega- 
tive.”’ He also enlarges upon the better un- 
derstanding and fuller appreciation of older 
writers which comes from historical knowl- 
edge of their times. His ideas are not star- 
tlingly new but are worth recommending to 
students—and needed by some critics. 


A WORK IN PROGRESS AS WELL AS 
a finished manuscript wili be eligible for 
award in the annual Houghton Mifflin Fel- 
lowships for projects in fiction or non- 
fiction. Twenty-four hundred dollars plus 
royalties are offered. There are several 
awards of equal value. Write the publishers 
at Boston 7 if you have at least fifty pages 
down on paper. 


Country Cousin Entertains City Feller 


“Tt is so peaceful on this hill!” you sigh. 
Below, you see the brook meandering, 
And just beyond, the trolley tracks that tie 
A dozen villages upon one string; 
While in the hollow to the left, you see 


The hamlet’s street entirely bare of people, 
Some paint-starved houses leaning wearily, 
A dozing store, a truck, a sun-baked steeple. 


“Gee,’’ you exclaim, “I wish that I could stay 
Here always, far from din and come-and-go!”’ 
And I smile quietly: versed in the way 
Of city men and transient moods, I know 
Within a week, stir-hungry, you’ll grimace, 

“How can you bear to live in this dead place!” 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 
NEw York 


New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THE CHICAGO STORY. By Ira Morris. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


The story of three generations of the Conrad 
family and of the growth of Chicago and the 
meat industry. The author is the grandson of a 
German immigrant who became one of the lead- 
ing meat-packers of the city. He says the book 
is not biographical, but Mr. Morris knows his 
background, and many incidents and characters 
grew out of his family experiences. The elder 
Conrad amassed a fortune, but when he died in 
1950 he had confessed that his children, who 
thought money would buy anything, were a dis- 
appointment. A different era had dawned; he 
had some hope that in a grandson “the fires that 
had burned”’ in him might be “‘alive in one Con- 
rad.” A very interesting study of afamily. Why 
were the second generation no good? 


SHE MADE THE BIG TOWN AND OTHER 
STORIES. By FRANK BROOKHOUSER. 
Twayne. $2.95. 


Twenty unusual stories by a newspaperman. 
We feel at once that this author knows people, 
likes them, and understands them. The closing 
words of the title story may be applied to each 
of them: “You know what I mean?” Each has 
more than a surface meaning. Unique in theme 
and form. Good. 


A LAMP FOR NIGHTFALL. By ERSKINE 
CALDWELL. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


The author of Tobacco Road has chosen 
Ciearwater, Maine, a small town of “petered out 
Americans,” Canucks, and other foreigners, as 
the setting for this novel. The richest man in the 
town sold his cattle and put $200,000 in the 
bank. Like other farms, his was running down 
fast. For wife and children he cared little. He 
did take some pride in his name—Emerson— 
and his ancestry. At last, left alone in the old 
house—other old farmhouses were dark—he 
carefully set a lamp if the window at nightfall. 
Good. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Gore 
Dutton. $3.50. 


* A popular young novelist retells in a story of 
a young American’s adventures in Italy, Egypt, 
and France a modern version of the legend of 
Paris and the Golden Apple. The youth meets 
three women—Juno, Minerva, Venus. He must 
choose one. Parallel of contemporary and myth- 
ical youth, with clever observations of European 
society of the present day. Unpleasant minor 
characters. 


PORIUS: A ROMANCE OF THE DARK 
AGES. By JoHN Cowrer Powys. Philo- 
sophical Library. 

The story takes place in eight days of a.p. 
499. King Arthur was trying to persuade the 
people of Britain to unite and repel the Saxon 
invaders. The author sees the problems of to- 
day, with our disintegrating values, as much the 
same as those of Britain after the Roman evacu- 
ation. ‘‘As the old gods were departing then, so 
the old gods are departing now.” A satirical al- 
legory reminiscent of Swift. 


TRIAL BY TERROR. By Pavt GALtico. 

Knopf. $3.00. 

By the author of The Snow Goose. The story 
opens in the office of an English-language Paris 
newspaper. A young reporter ventures into the 
Russian-occupied zone of Austria. He is caught. 
The description of the methods of the Russian 
psychiatrists and the officials they work with is 
horrible beyond expression. Physical torture is 
only a part. They break down a victim’s men- 
tality and sanity by the use of wonder drugs, ex- 
haustion, strain, and fear. He confesses—what 
the captors wish him to confess. There is much 
more to the story than the mere plot. Ghost 
stories and other worlds are tame reading com- 
pared with this. 


ROTTING HILL. By Wynvuam Lewis. Reg- 
nery. $3.00. 

To be read as separate stories or as a novel. 
The background is London, 1951—Socialist 
England, queueing up naturally and accepting 
a life in which citizens have become ‘‘a shoddy, 
shabby herd.”’ Not devoid of humor and wit but 
not funny. The Foreword is explanatory. In 
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London, Lewis says, ‘‘decay is everywhere. 
There is a big cancer, a deep rot, in the heart of 
industry controlled by the new masters, so- 
cialists.”’ 


NIGHT’S YAWNING PEAL: TALES OF 
THE SUPERNATURAL. Edited by Av- 
cust Dertetn. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 


A collection of supernatural tales and one 
novelette, ‘“The Case of Charles Dexter Ward,” 
by Lovecraft. Good ghost stories for readers 
who like hair-raising tales. 


THE GOWN OF GLORY. By AGNEs SIGH 
TURNBULL. Houghton. $3.75. 


Fifty years ago to a small Pennsylvania town 
came a young Presbyterian minister and his 
wile. Five years, he said, they would stay there: 
he would write a book and be called to a larger 
church. But David had found his mission and 
stayed with the people. The people were good 
and bad—as always. But the design for living 
seems very peaceful as we who live in this tur- 
bulent era read of the old days. It is a happy pic- 
ture (‘‘corny,’”’ some may say), but it does leave 
the reader happier. 


THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN. By 
GRANVILLE Hicks. Viking. $3.00. 


The Shattuck family had run the New Eng- 
land village of Colchester for generations. The 
simple life is very complex, especially so when 
city slickers take on old farms. Ellery Spodden, 
retired college professor, sought to enlighten the 
villagers politically (he had lofty ideals), but he 
found he did not know people. A bit satirical— 
“see what he means?” 


LIEUTENANT HORNBLOWER. By C. S. 
ForeEsTER. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Chronologically second of the Hornblower 
series. He goes on a mission to wipe out priva- 
teers in Santo Domingo, distinguishes himself, 
and is promoted to commander. Will be wel- 
comed by readers who have followed the adven- 
tures. Ran in Saturday Evening Post. April co- 
selection of Book-of-the-Month Club. 


THE SARACEN BLADE. By FRANK YERBY. 
Dial. $3.50. 
Notable for historical background and sig- 
nificance. The son of a thirteenth-century ar- 
morer becomes a powerful war lord in Italy. 
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Action, romance, and adventures in Europe and 
the Holy Land. 


WATERS OVER LINN CREEK TOWN. By 
RatpH ALAN McCanse. Bookman. $2.50. 


For those who do not understand but dislike 
or those who do understand and dislike the 
“new” poetry this book will be a warm and 


‘sweet companion. The calm earthiness of the 


verses enhances the tales of Ozark culture. 


Reprints 


RACHEL RAY. By Antuony TROLLOPE. In- 
troduction by BEN Ray RepMAN. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

This novel was published in 1863. Redman 
says Rachel Ray “wins and holds the readers’ 
interest by virtue of sheer narrative skill.” A 
picture of English life and a study of people well 
worth reading today. 


THE COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECT- 
ED PROSE OF JOHN DONNE. Edited by 
Cuartes M. Corrrn. Modern Library. Pp. 
594. $1.25. 


The poems, which fill about half the pages, 
are familiar to most readers. The prose is mostly 
religious, from polemics to sermons to prayers— 
with little ethical and no social outlook. 


WHAT MAKES SAMMY RUN? By Buvp 
ScHULBERG. Modern Library. $1.25. 


Paper Covers 
THEGUN.By C.S. Forester. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE. By Putp WYLIE. 
Cardinal Pocketbooks. $0.35. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAN. By Ray Brap- 
BuRY. Bantam. $0.25. 


POINT OF NO RETURN. By Joun P. Mar- 
QUAND. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


TWILIGHT WALK. Play in three acts by 
A. B. Sutrrrin. THE HAPPY TIME. Play 
in three acts by SAMUEL Taytor. THE EN- 
EMY OF THE PEOPLE. By Ib- 
SEN, adaptation by ARTHUR MILLER. Dram- 
atists Play Service. Acting eds. $0.85 each. 
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Nonfiction 


MR. PRESIDENT. By HILiMan, 
Pictures by ALFRED Wacé«. Farrar, Straus. 
Pp. 253. $5.00. 


President Truman gave Mr. Hillman access 
to most of his private papers up to the last two 
years and submitted to many long interviews. 
The book consists mostly of quotations from 
Truman—and scores of photographs, many of 
them in color. The President’s double objective 
was, he says, to show us the presidency and to 
reveal the real H. S. T. Candid or naive, accord- 
ing to one’s political feelings. 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON, By 
Warp. Sheed & Ward. $4.50. 


The author had previously written a biogra- 
phy of Chesterton. So many unpublished letters, 
papers, and memories of him came to her that 
she decided to write a book about the man and 
what he meant personally to many people—not 
about his writing. 


THE VOICE OF THE IRISH. By BLancuEe 
Mary Ke tty. Sheed & Ward. $4.25. 


Foreword: “This book has been written with 
the two-fold purpose of assembling the essential 
facts of Irish literary history within the compass 
of a single volume, in order to present the char- 
acteristic qualities of Irish literature properly so 
called and . . . the so-called Irish Renaissance.” 


THE DESERT YEAR. By JoserpH Woop 
Krutcu. Sloane. $3.75. 


In “Why I Came” (Preface) Mr. Krutch ex- 
plains his desire to spend a year in the Arizona 
desert. “There is all the difference in the world 
between looking at something and living with 
it.”’ True, he loved the landscape, the animals, 
the sky; but he relates these closely to the inner 
life. The author has much in common with 
Thoreau, whom he quotes often. ‘‘And of course 
I learned also one platitude more: Wherever one 
goes one has one’s self for company”’; the reader 
can learn much from Mr. Krutch, who is not 
afraid of platitudes. Beautiful illustrations. 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS. By James Cot- 
LINS. Regnery. $4.50. 


A critical study, enlightening and simplified, 
of a philosophy about which many have heard 


but few actually know. Whether it will gain the 
sway of pragmatism or be only ephemeral, it is 
an important cult in our world society. 


THE QUEST FOR UTOPIA. By GLENN NEG- 
LEY and J. MAx Patrick. Schuman. $6.75. 


Lewis Mumford has said, “It is our utopias 
that make the world tolerable to us: the cities 
and mansions that people dream about are those 
in which they finally live.”” The authors sum- 
marize and quote passages from the major 
works on utopia in addition to cataloguing the 
hundred or more lesser known works. 


CAPSULE CLASSICS. By BARBARA L. WIL- 
son. World Publishing Co. $2.95. 


Another effort to reduce the classics of the 
world to a handbook. This one is less successful 
than Magill’s. There is almost no space devoted 
to depiction of character or significance of 
events. 


RIVERS OF WATER. By LEontpAs W. CrAw- 
FORD. Pageant. $3.00. 


The author traces the great poetry to the 
ever flowing streams of biblical literature and 
shows through the ages the nourishment that 
has come from the river. The approach is only 
distantly related to Buck’s Golden Thread, em- 
phasizing more the religious values apparent 
and presumed. 


APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Edited 
by L. L. Tuurstone. Harper. $3.00. 


Eleven papers by leaders in applied psycholo- 
gy explaining and discussing applications they 
have made of psychology, especially to person- 
nel problems, in the armed forces, in industry 
and business, in colleges. 


LITERARY AMERICA: A CHRONICLE OF 
AMERICAN WRITERS FROM 1607 TO 
1951. By D. E. ScHERMAN and ROSEMARIE 
Repuicu. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 


Ninety-three authors are presented: brief bi- 
ographies, excerpts from books, poems, etc. A 
hundred and seventy photographs of scenes and 
people. For general readers and _ libraries. 
Quarto. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SCANDINAVIA: DENMARK, NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, FINLAND AND ICELAND. 
Edited by Doré ArizEkK. McGraw-Hill Pp. 
445. $6.50. 


Ninth in “The World in Color Series,’ de- 
scribing art, literature, and history of each coun- 
try. Over four hundred sketches, photographs, 
drawings, maps, reproductions. 


GREAT VOICES OF THE REFORMATION. 
Edited by Harry Fospick. Ran- 
dom House. $5.00. 


An anthology of the writings of the men who 
articulated the Protestant movement through- 
out Europe and America. Excerpts from Wyc- 
liffe, Knox, Fox, Roger Williams, Luther, Wes- 
ley, Cotton Mather, and nine others. 


EIGHT DECISIVE BOOKS OF ANTIQUI- 
TY. By F. R. Hoare. Sheed & Ward. $4.00. 


Simplified summaries, with editorial back- 
ground notes, concerning the period and effect 
of each of the eight. Laws of Hammurabi, Book 
of the Dead, Torah, Homer, Laws of Manu, Con- 
fucius, Plato’s Republic, and Aristotle’s Politics. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY, 1952. Department 
of State Publication 4466. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 


fice. Pp. 78. $0.25. 


” 


“Germany,” ‘“‘Korea,”’ “Disarmament,” and 
“Point Four” are among the nineteen chapter 
headings. 


Reprints 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 
By Leo Totstoy. Page. $3.00. 


An interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount and its relation to the present day. It is 
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said that Gandhi first read of the principle of 
nonresistance in this book of Tolstoy’s. 


UNDER THE SEA-WIND. By RacuEL Car- 
son. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


By the author of The Sea around Us. A por- 
trait of the birds and fishes on our eastern 
shores; the life of Scomber the mackerel in the 
open sea; the eel, his beginning in coastal rivers, 
his migration to the Sargasso Sea, where he 
spawns and dies. Written with authority and in 
vivid prose. 


AN IRISH JOURNEY. By SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


A charming travel book on Ireland. ‘‘A mad- 
cap mixture of brilliant observation, sardonic 
humour, descriptive passages of lyrical intensi- 
ty,” says one admirer. O’Faolain says, “Life in 
so tranquil a country as Ireland does not alter 
rapidly.”” Hence a new issue. Illustrated. 


OUT OF AFRICA. By Isak DInEsEN. Modern 

Library. $1.25. 

Life on a plantation in Kenya. First pub- 
lished in 1938. There have been changes, but the 
beauty of landscape and the vibrant personality 
of primitive people are still a part of Africa and 
have survived the influence of the few white 
men. 


CIRCUS DOCTOR. By J. Y. HENDERSON. As 
told to RICHARD TAPLINGER. Bantam. $0.25. 


RETURN TO PARADISE. By James A. 
MICcHENER. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


EISENHOWER: SOLDIER OF DEMOCRA- 
CY. By Kenneth S. Davis. Bantam Fifty. 
$0.50. 


P rofessional 


HOW TO TALK WITH PEOPLE. By Irvine 
J. Lee. Harper. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


Mr. Lee has been a consulting psychologist 
for the leaders of a number of business and pro- 
fessional committees. What he learned about 
preventing misunderstandings and—much more 
important—keeping the participants thinking 
about the problem before them rather than 


about themselves and what other people think 
of them is interestingly and entertainingly told. 
Some of the devices can be readily adapted to 
classroom discussions and practically all to 
meetings of teachers. 


THE ART OF BOOK READING. By STELLA 
S. CENTER. Scribner. Pp. 298. $3.50. 
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This “guide for the intelligent reader” by the 
former director of the Reading Institute of New 
York University is intended primarily for lay 
adults. It deals first with the reading of para- 
graphs, then of sentences, and whole informa- 
tional units. In these chapters structure is em- 
phasized as the key to comprehension. The 
author sees the discovery of the theme or thesis 
as the chief aim in reading and finding the par- 
ties to the conflict about which the plot centers 
as the chief reading technique. The poetry read- 
er is informed concerning the means the poets 
use to convey their ideas and feelings. Examples 
of the different kinds of material under consid- 
eration fill a large part of the book. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT COLLEGE. By 
ANNETTE TURNGREN. Harper. Pp. 149. $2.50. 


A (former?) teacher and editor of teen-age 
magazines discusses whether to go to college, big 
or little school, near or far from home, what type 
of school, etc. She offers some advice but chiefly 
states the problems and the conflicting ideas, 
with whatever pertinent facts she has. Well or- 
ganized and well phrased. 


COLLEGE AND YOU. By Catvin S. SIFFERD. 


McKnight & McKnight (Bloomington, I1.). 


Pp. 111. $2.50. 


The supervising student counselor in a great 
university discusses the problems which he 
knows youths face as they plan for college and 
go through their first year. The camouflage of 
putting all the advice in supposed letters to his 
own son and daughter (twins?) is not pleasing, 
and the style could be improved. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE. By ERNEST 
HAVEMANN and Patricia SALTER WEST. 
Harcourt. $4.00. 


Here is the best (perhaps only) large statisti- 
cal argument available to aid the teacher in per- 
suading a bright student to plan for college. 
Tons of figures have been put into order by 
Time magazine’s clever staff and Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
aud finally turned over to writing craftsmen to 
make palatable to all readers. Grad and non- 
grad, who is making the big money today, who 
is happily married, who is in the divorce courts, 
who is well-traveled, who is most likely to go 
into politics, professions, government, and busi- 
ness? Among those who go to college, how do the 
A students turn out? The B? The C and D? In- 
teresting and amusing charts, fascinating fig- 
ures, 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 
FINE ART. With Critical Notes and Trans- 
lation by S. H. BurcHer and a New Intro- 
duction by JoHN GassNER. Dover Publica- 
tions (New York). Pp. 420. $4.50. 


The Greek text and the Butcher translation 
on opposing pages, followed by the much longer 
Butcher commentary. The forematter includes 
Gassner’s thirty-four-page application of some 
of Aristotle’s principles to contemporary litera- 
ture—by a slight extension or modification of 
the usual interpretations of those principles. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS. Edited by 
BREWSTER GHISELIN. University of Califor- 
nia Press. Pp. 259. $6.50. 


Accounts by nearly forty ‘“‘creators” of the 
process of originating in mathematics, music, 
art, and literature. The majority of the state- 
ments come from writers, who are probably the 
most introspective and certainly the most able 
to put their thoughts into words. Readable, 
though the application to teachers’ problems— 
or writers’—is not instantly apparent. 


RECORDINGS FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH CLASSES. Compiled by Joun T. 
Muri. Hammond (Ind.) Public Schools. 
Pp.30. $0.75. 


The most complete and reliable list we know 
of. It is without annotations because the com- 
piler thinks no one person’s judgments are to be 
trusted. The new Frost recordings appeared 
while this was in press; to keep up with produc- 
tion is impossible. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS ON 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY. By Erwin D. CanuaM, HENRY H. 
Hirt, and Henry T. American 
Council on Education. Pp. 28. $0.25. 


The editor of the Chritian Science Monitor, 
the president of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and the chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity make forthright statements on edu- 
cation policy, what it is, and what it should be. 


SOCIAL LIVING IN THE CURRICULUM: 
By Henry Harap. George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville). Pp. 134. $1.00. 


A critical study of classes which devote a 
block of time daily to social living. The core cur- 
riculum in action in Grades I through XII. 
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caching Materials 


Books, Films, and Recordings 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS. By 
HELEN Louise MILLER. Plays, Inc. (Bos- 
ton), $3.50. 


Twenty-one nonroyalty one-acts, designed 
for those holiday assemblies: Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, Valentine’s, Easter, and 
Mother’s and Memorial days. 


FOUR WAYS TO DRAMA. Department of 
Theater Arts (University of California at 
Los Angeles). 16mm., 33 minutes. Sale price, 
$135.00; rental, $5.00. 


This film employs four versions of a short 
play called Sam to exhibit the unique character- 
istics of stage drama, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. The “stage drama’”’ version em- 
ploys the circular theater method. The project 
was carried out during a summer session at 
UCLA. 

The producers acknowledge that the film 
should provide a means for discussion; they do 
not intend to differentiate minutely between 
various dramatic types. The idea behind the 
picture seems commendable. Better acting, bet- 
ter casting, more finished direction, and, above 
all, a better script would have done much for the 
effort. The picture seems directed toward stu- 
dents of secondary-school level. 


G. WONNBERGER 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
BLooMFIELD MICHIGAN 


“SEA OF GRASS,” FROM SEA OF GRASS; 
“NO HEAD START,” FROM THE HU- 
MAN COMEDY; “SOME PEOPLE 
STAYED HOME,” FROM THE GREAT 
McGINTY. Teaching Film Custodians 
(New York). Rental: $2.00 per day plus post- 
age for each film. 


These excerpts were made for the Citizenship 
Education Project (see English Journal, XLI 
[January, 1950], 33). The respective themes are 
the social responsibilities of the individual, 


equal opportunity for rich and poor, the duty to 
vote. A CEP “materials card’’ (obtainable only 
in co-operating schools) gives help in using these 
for social studies. Usable in English only as they 
fit topical units in hand. 


COACH FOR GOOD ENGLISH. Six Teach-O- 
Filmstrips named (1) Transitive Verbs and 
Direct Objects, (2) Linking Verbs and Predi- 
cate Nominatives, (3) Using Perfect Tenses: 
Building Sentences, (4) Adverbial Clauses and 
Complex Sentences, (5) Adjective Clauses and 
Relative Pronouns, (6) Compound Sentences 
and General Review. Popular Science (New 
York). Sale price: $31.50. 


Some English teachers will welcome the use 
of the above series. Other teachers will wish to 
present the shown facts in their own way. Few 
teachers present the materials in the filmstrips 
without blackboard examples equivalent to 
those in the series. For those who would fortify 
their own devices in teaching the above ele- 
ments of grammar, the series presents the mate- 
rials concisely and clearly. The presentations are 
of people in action and with speech captions. 
The pictures are simple, uncluttered, and to the 
point. 

The first three strips are the most usable in 
the junior high school; the other three are most 
suitable to later grades. 


DinGMAN 


CENTENNIEL JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOL 
Decator, ILLINOIS 


SONGS OF THE CHIPPEWA. Recorded and 
edited by Frances Densmore. 12-inch, 
plastic, LP. Library of Congress. $4.25. 


The songs are authentically sung by the Chip- 
pewa, some recorded for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution as long ago as 1907. A few of the songs 
suffer slightly from the early Edison phono- 
graph, but the majority of them are clear and 
intelligible. About 50 per cent of the songs have 
no more than a ten tonal range; however, they 
were recorded less for pleasure than for the 
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preservation of the old melodies and the old 
technique in singing them. Many of the songs 
have few words, but some are highly poetic. Few 
high schools today make a concentrated study 
of Indian culture, where these recordings would 
be essential, but most schools spend some time 
on Indian manners and mores, where these re- 
cordings could be used effectively for atmos- 
phere and background to prepare attitudes for 
the study. 


Pamphlets 


WHAT IS HONESTY? By Tuappeus B. 
CrarK. (“Life Adjustment Booklet.) Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 


No preaching, no horrible examples. Genuine 
exploration of the subject of honesty as it is met 
by the junior and senior high school student. It 
will leave the reader with a thought and perhaps 
a resolution. 


YOU AND YOUR PROBLEMS. By STANLEY 
E. Diwonp. (‘Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let.””) Science Research Associates. Pp. 40. 
$0.40. 
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Perhaps a weakness, this booklet does not 
show the teen-ager how to solve his problem; it 
merely establishes the fact that he has them and 
that others have them, too. 


RECOMMENDED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF 1951. Edited by Louise Davis. Library 
Journal (New York). Pp. 100. $1.00. 


Seven hundred and six favorable reviews 
from the Library Journal are reprinted here with 
123 books starred as outstanding and 86 double 
starred. Lower and upper elementary and high 
school divisions. 


LEARN TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY. By 
RovanD BARKER. Author (11 Windsor 
Upper Montclair, N.J.). Pp. 13. $0.35. 


Serious discussion and direction about study 
habits worded in a bright and amusing manner 
for student use. “TV and study... imagine 
Milton Berle and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion!” 


For Individual Reading 


SENTINELIN THE SADDLE. By and 
Juanita JONES. Westminster. $2.50. 


In this colorful tale of the difficulties, defeats, 
and triumphs over predatory animals and un- 
friendly men, the reader shares with Marsh 
Temple the joys and sorrows he experienced 
during his first attempt to serve as ‘“‘Govern- 
ment hunter.”’ While enjoying the excitement of 
tracking coyotes, lions, and bears, the reader 
may also find inspiration in the way Marsh, 
through the wise guidance of his parents, 
learned self-reliance, wisdom, and courage in 
making his own decisions. 


Grace D. Hury 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE HAUNTED REEF. By FRANK CRISP. 
Nelson. $2.50. 


A story about some young boys and their 
fishing boat, about pearl-diving in the Pacific, 
and about superstitious natives who regarded 
the haunted reef as a place of ill omen—gripping 


upon the imaginations of boys of junior high 
level. Spooky, dangerous encounters with 
ghosts are sufficient to fire the teen-age imagina- 
tion. A good plot; very easy reading. 


SELMA L. BIsHop 


ABILENE (Texas) HicH ScHOOL 


EDGE OF DANGER. By MARGARET CLARA 

ScoGGIN. Knopf. $3.00. 

True stories of men who faced all kinds of 
hazards from leopards and snakes to flying over 
volcanoes. Explorers, scientists, animal hunters 
—all faced danger with strength, courage, and 
quick wits. A book boys will like. 


SALLIE WINFREY 


Dwicut Morrow Hicx ScHooi 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


THE FOOTBALL GRAVY TRAIN. By 
FRANK O’RourkKE. Barnes. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


Jim Delaney, finding that his football schol- 
arship at “‘Midwest’”’ University does not leave 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


him time to study for the engineering degree 
that he wants, finally quits college to play pro- 
fessional football and to study in the off season. 
The book frankly relates the dangers of the pres- 
ent college football setup. The games are vividly 
described. Jim Delaney and John Hegstrom, a 
wealthy alumnus, seem real and alive. 
An interesting, informative book—a high- 
schooler’s reading. 
AUBREY OweEn! 


PONG CHOOLIE, YOU RASCAL! By Lucy 
HERNDON CrockeET?T. Holt. Pp. 246. $3.00. 


Using the device of a boy’s journey from 
South Korea to North, the author has hung a 
collection of Korean customs, superstitions, and 
a bit of patriotic feeling for the United States. 
Pong Choolie begins his journey with Commu- 
nistic leanings but returns converted to the phi- 
losophy of the United States. The book contains 
a glossary but still uses terms nowhere ex- 
plained. A map, too, would help make the story 
more understandable. The book gives the im- 
pression of being hastily written but contains 
enough suspense to keep a young reader going 
after he surmounts the labored opening chap- 
ters. The best things in the book are the pen- 
and-ink illustrations by the author. Suitable for 
good readers at ninth grade and up. 


ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


Grant Junior HicH ScHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


THEY KNEW ABE LINCOLN. By FRANCES 
CavaNaH. Rand McNally. Pp. 255. $2.50. 


Frances Cavanah, who grew up in the “pock- 
et” of Indiana where Abe Lincoln spent his boy- 
hood, has chronicled here the stories of Abe’s 
boyhood through the age of twenty-one. She 
causes the reader to feel the poverty and sorrow 
that Abe covered with his pranks. She leads the 
reader to feel the stir of adolescence with Abe on 
his trip to New Orleans and a twinge of embar- 
rassment as he forgot to introduce himself to 
Polly! Heavily larded with pioneer dialect. 


James GULICK 
SAN RaFAEL (Cauir.) SCHOOL 


CAPTIVE OF THE MOUNTAINS. By Ar- 
THUR D. Stapp. Morrow. Pp. 187. $2.50. 


1 Pupil of Mrs. Selma L. Bishop, Abilene (Texas) 
High School. 
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Little of the thrill of hiking in the Olympic 
Mountains is imparted by this book. Mitch, 
Chris, and party were testing orange smoke sig- 
nals for hikers in distress when Al spotted them 
from his plane and made a dangerous landing, 
grounding his plane. Chris made a dam to float 
the plane and went for a hike. Actually hurt 
when hiking alone, Chris was rescued by Al, 
after a period of suspenseful waiting. 


PITCHER OF THE YEAR. By RosBeErt Sip- 
NEY Bowen. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 


Harry Clarke, an excellent minor-league 
pitcher, has had many bad breaks in his life. 
When he has about lost faith in himself, his big 
chance comes to play for the major-league Blue 
Sox, world champions. An airplane crash brings 
on amnesia and places Clarke in such a position 
that he is accused of crime. The way in which he 
is cleared, begins life anew as “Johnny Doe,” 
reaches the heights, and finally discovers who he 
is makes an exciting story that all teen-agers 
will enjoy. 

Mary E. Wi1ps 
Junior ScHoor 
ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHAMPLAIN OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
By RonaLp SyME. With illustrations by 
Stosss. Morrow. $2.50. 


Samuel! de Champlain crosses the Atlantic, 
fulfilling a dream of long standing. Along the 
shores of the St. Lawrence River he meets and 
mingles with the friendly Indians—the Mon- 
tagnais—and founds the city of Quebec. Trouble 
with the savage Iroquois ensues. After years of 
struggle, New France is really established. This 
story, told in a vivid and exciting manner, will 
interest young students of American history. 


M. E. W. 


DAN MORGAN. By BERNIcE Bryant. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.75. 


A new volume in the “Childhood of Famous 
Americans Series’ is always welcome. Large 
print, many illustrations, and swiftly moving 
narrative make these books appealing to ten- to 
twelve-year-olds and to slow readers in their 
early teens. Bernice Bryant, who is a descendant 
of Dan Morgan, telling of his boyhood in the 
wilderness, shows how he acquired the skill in 
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traveling and fighting in the woods, the under- 
standing of people, and the courage which made 
him the daring and successful general during the 
Revolutionary War. 

HELEN F. BENNER 


Firta STREET JuNIOR HicH 
BaNGor, MAINE 


ROCKETS AND JETS. By Mari£ NEvuRATH. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Anyone interested in jets and rockets will ap- 
preciate the clear text and explanatory colored 
pictures in this little book. An engineer calls it 
“a very complete explanation of the jet principle 
for laymen.” Junior high school boys call it ‘a 
swell book.” 

H. F. B. 


THE SEVEN Q’S. By ELecrra CLarK. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.25. 


This is a lighthearted, charmingly written 
story of one summer in the life of the Quetie 
family (‘‘The Seven Q’s’’). The father, a famous 
artist and eccentric, moves the family into an 
abandoned schoolhouse in the dunes country of 
Indiana for the summer. The Queues, wealthy 
enough to be carefree about everything, find the 
primitive life intriguing. A mild mystery en- 
livens a story which is strong in characteriza- 
tion. The book should get its best reception with 
sixth- or seventh-graders. 


Dwicut L. Burton 


University HicH ScHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


NEW ZEALAND BECKONS. By MARGARET 
L. MAcPHERSON. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


The kind of book which teachers and parents 
often wish students would read but which only 
the rare student does read. New Zealand is dis- 
covered by an adolescent boy and girl who ac- 
company their professor-father on a scientific 
mission. Occasional sermonizing on sundry 
topics adds to the “‘teachy”’ quality of the book, 
which is junior high school level in difficulty. 


WRONG-WAY ROOKIE. By RIicHARD WAYNE. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 
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Willie Watson, rookie candidate for profes- 
sional baseball, shows his lack of baseball abili- 
ty, his cheerful personality, and his dogged per- 
severance. Willie’s infectious good spirit causes 
the team eventually to lift its morale and subse- 
quently its baseball standing. The book appeals 
to sports-minded readers and gives them a rea- 
sonably true picture of baseball. Junior high 
students will enjoy reading it. 


JouN DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL Junior HicH ScHOOL 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 


CAMPFIRE ADVENTURE STORIES. By 
ALLAN A. MACFARLAN. Association Press. 
$2.95. 


Two novelettes and six short stories offer a 
wealth of outdoor camp lore, adventure, and 
mystery for all teen-agers who enjoy camp-fire 
activities. The author writes in a vivid, pictur- 
esque style of the Maine forests and Canadian 
Northwoods, the legends, animals, and guides 
frequenting the region. 

Technically accurate are the many details of 
camp life—hunting, fishing, canoeing, camp-fire 
cooking—of wildlife—moose, bear, wolves, and 
loons—of the Indian, his characteristics and his 
lore. 

JEAN Hunt 
Scnoot District No. 2 
LOVELAND, COLORADO 


THE MOON IS A CRYSTAL BALL. By 
NATALIA BELTING. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


The subtitle, “Unfamiliar Legends of the 
Stars,” is indicative of the unusual material, in- 
teresting to all who have an alive imagination, 
regardless of age. However, it is pointed to up- 
per elementary grade and junior high school 
level. 

The stories, concerning the moon, the plan- 
ets, and the stars, were originally told by Amer- 
ican Indians or by natives of Australia, India, 
China, Brazil, Polynesia, Siberia, Netherlands, 
Germany, Rumania, Estonia, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and Africa. The illustrations are attrac- 
tive. 

Mrs. ELtvA McBETH 


NeEwTON (Kan.) HicH SCHOOL 
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The talk everywhere 


centers about the issues stated and 
the recommendations made by the 


NCTE Commission 


on the English Curriculum 


in the first volume of its report, 
called 


The English Language Arts 


published May 1, 1952. 


The 32-member Commission has had 
the assistance of hundreds of com- 
mittee members. The report is tem- 
perate but signals a real advance. 


List price, $3.75 To NCTE Members, $2.25 


National Council of Teachers of English 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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Two NEW Heath texts ror VIGOROUS TRAINING IN THE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH USAGE 


Woolley, Scott, and Tressler 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING 
AND SPEAKING, Second Edition 


Every possible step has been taken to insure the thorough- 
ness and the accuracy of this text. Teacher or student will 
be able to find quickly what he is looking for. Many exer- 
cises in story or continuity form maintain a lively interest 
while providing effective and abundant drill. For Grades 11 
and 12 and college freshmen. 


Christ and Tressler 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


A “troubleshooting” one-volume drill book for any high 
school grade. The book strikes hard at the major problems, 
and drills repeatedly on the more common errors. The mo- 
tivations are invitingly light in tone—the arrangement 
makes the material easy to understand. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York Cuicaco San Francisco Attanta  Dattas 
Home Office: Boston 


